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Mr. GEORGE’S THEORIES.“ How small, of all that 
human hearts endure, That part which laws or 
kings can cause or cure.” Each year as we grow older, 
the truth of Goldsmith’s familiar lines becomes more 
apparent to us. It is aman’s own conduct, and, in a less 
degree, that of the persons with whom he is chiefly 
brought in contact, which makes or mars his fortunes, 
Bad laws, misgovernment, war, nay, even civil war, weigh as 
nothing by comparison. But there always are (and always 
will be) a number of unsuccessful people in the world, capable 
of reading books and thinking with a certain degree of 
intelligence, who are loth to admit that their failure in life is 
due to the errors and follies of themselves or of their 
neighbours. Such persons persuade themselves that the 
faulty structure of Society is the cause of their ill-success, 
and they would fain amend it or overturn it. To minds 
imbued with such sentiments, a book like Mr. George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty” discloses an apparently attainable 
earthly paradise. This treatise is written with plausibility, if 
not with ability; the style is attractive; and the doctrines 
put forth proclaim the discovery of a Royal Road to comfort 
and competency. The most interesting part of the work is 
that which treats of the nationalisation of the land. The 
scheme is daringly simple. Mr. George proposes to 
confiscate—-not the land, but the rent which the owners 
derive from their land. This reasonable reform would, he 
says, “extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, elevate morals, 
and carry civilisation to yet nobler heights.” But why stop 
at the landowners? Political economists have gradually 
begun to perceive the fallacy of the doctrine that land differs 
intrinsically from other earthly possessions. Regarded as 
property, there is really no difference between a piece of land, 
the house which stands upon it, the wheat grown upon it, or 
the coat on the man’s back made from the wool of the sheep 
which grazed upon it. The power of producing these various 
objects is in actual fact neither more nor less limited than is 
the land from which they sprang. Logically, therefore, Mr. 
George’s scheme results in pure Communism. Theoretically, 
we have no prejudice against Communism, but it has been 
practically tried, and has not answered. It needs an ideal 
set of men and women. Nor is our opinion of Mr. George 
as a reformer of the human race raised by the shallow clap- 
trap which he uttered on the platform at Euston. “By whom 
are these grand. houses tenanted? By working men? No. 
By men who do nothing to produce that which they enjoy.” 
We venture to assert that many of the dwellers in these 
“grand houses” (Mr, Gladstone, for example, or Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain) toila good deal harder than some of the “ working- 
men” who cheered this rhetorical rubbish. In his revolu- 
tionary campaign Mr. George is worthily “ Siamesed” with Mr. 
Davitt. We wish, by the way, that the latter gentleman would 
explain what he means by the “abolition of Jandlordism.” 
If he merely means the expropriation of a body of persons 
differing, for the most part, in creed and lineage from the 
mass of the Irish people, we can comprehend, though we may 
not approve. But, as he holds that landlordism in England 
and Scotland is equally abominable, he must mean much 
more than this, and therefore, as we have shown, is logically 
a Communist. If so, he will not commend himself to his 
countrymen, for there are no people in the world fonder of a 
bit of private property (and smal] blame to them for it) than 
are the Irish peasantry. 


Ecypt.—lIt has been suggested that England ought to 
take advantage of the present confusion in Egypt to abandon 
that country at once and for ever. Oddly enough, this 
advice is given by persons who claim to be dominated by 
highly philanthropic motives. Yet they must be aware that 
if their counsel were adopted it would lead to utter anarchy 
—anarchy from which’ the Egyptians could hope to be 
delivered only by the intervention of some other Power, 
which would certainly not be more disinterested or more 
humane than England. Fortunately there is no indication 
that the Government propose to try so strange an experi- 
ment; and-it may even be hoped that they intend to act 
more energetically on behalf of the Egyptian people than 
they have hitherto done. All the world now sees how 
foolish it is to suppose’ that the system of Government in 
Egypt can bé-recognised unless the supremacy of England 
is decisively asserted. Sherif Pasha and his colleagues lad 
no reason to complain that they were unduly interfered 
with ; and the consequence of what we must cail their rule 
is that the state of the country is very much worse than it 
was in the time of Arabi. Some politicians contend that 
the new Ministry should have been composed in part of 
Englishmen ; but there were many objections to this plan, 
and all that England wishes to accomplish can be accom- 
plished without it. Nubar Pasha knows Something of 
English institutions, and has always maintained that order 
and progress can be secured in Egypt only with the aid of 
Great Britain. The Khédive, too, has proved that he is 
friendly to us, and that he is willing to incur temporary 
unpopularity among his subjects by submitting to our 
guidance. We have much, therefore, in our favour; and 
there can be no doubt that if Mr. Gladstone is resolved to 


do justice to Egypt, he can succeed in his purpose without 
doing anything that would necessarily or logically end in 
annexation. With regard to the Soudan he has acted firmly; 
he will have the approval of the vast majority of his country- 
men if he manifests the same energy in the treatment of 
those problems of domestic policy which Nubar Pasha hopes, 
with English help, to solve, 


WINTERING ABROAD. A. delighted hotel-keeper in the 
Riviera has been publishing statistics to show how an 
increasing number of English people betake themselves 
yearly to the South of France for the winter. There are so 
many rich families in this country that absenteeism of this 
kind may not do much harm, though we fancy we have heard 
in the counties complaints concerning millionaires who desert 
ancestral halls to go and winter in French lodgings, on the 
plea of having weak lungs, This climatic argument is often 
a mere pretext, for the winters of the South are no more to 
be depended upon than those of the N orth—rain, pouring 
not cats and dogs, perhaps, but kittens and puppies, day 
after day for weeks being no better for the bronchial tubes 
than the atmospheric variations in these parts. But people 
goto the towns on the Mediterranean because they find the 
life there extremely pleasant, In their own land the English 
are shy, divided into sets and sects, and governed by despotic 
conventionalities ; but the Briton abroad is the most gre- 
garious of beings. He is neither fastidious about his com- 
pany nor difficult about his amusements, and he seems to 
derive the most enjoyment from those recreations which 
somehow he thinks are not respectable at home. To sit 


under the awning of a casino in the morning listening to |. 


good music, to dine at restaurants, to spend the evening at a 
theatre laughing at French farces, to valse at the casino 
balls with no matter whom, to organise carnival masquerades, 
bals costumés, picnics, and, above all, to dress according to 


his comfort—these are the delights in which he passes the’ 


season from December to May, and which he prefers to the 
decorous dulness of life in the shires, and to the much over- 
rated pleasures of club-life in London. Let us hope, however, 
that our countrymen who thus disport themselves abroad 
will some day get educated to the reflection that a little 
diffusion all-round of that good-fellowship which now we only 
begin to display when the Straits of Dover have been crossed 
might make our own English ways of living merrier than 
they are. - ; 


SOME RECENT. MurRDERS.——It may be because every 
occurrence nowadays is more fully reported, but it seems as 
if there were a great many more murders than there were, 
say, thirty years ago. However this may be, it is curious to 
note that only a small percentage of these horrifying inci- 


dents are interesting to the general public. Mere barbarity — 


and brutality (unless of a very exceptional kind, as when a 
tramp massacred a whole family at Denham) do not excite 
much interest. It will always be found, when public atten- 
tion is greatly aroused, that the incidents of the case are of 
a dramatic quality, or that the presumable murderer cannot 
be caught, or that he remains undiscovered. The interest 
of several recent murders centres chiefly in their quality of 
apparent undiscoverableness. In the Wolverhampton out- 
yage no one has yet been arrested. In the Westminster 
case a similar failure of justice exists, and these are just the 
sort of crimes, committed by persons who were probably 
Strangers to their victims, which are so difficult to trace. 
The Westminster case, by the way, shows the risk of circum- 
stantial evidence. Had it been shown that Hatris had 
previously illused or threatened the woman who was killed, 
the stains on his clothes might have hanged him. Most 
interesting of all, perhaps, is the Stoke Newington murder, 
both because of the superior social position of the victim, 
and because, as far as can be seen, his fate might have over- 
taken any one out of the thousands of men whom business 
or pleasure keeps abroad late at night. At present, this case 
is wrapped in impenetrable mystery. It is not perfectly 
certain either that his assailants intended to kill this unfor- 
tunate young fellow, or that plunder was really the object of 
the attack ; all that is certain is that he diverged from the 
straight road on his way home. Persons who are out late in 
lonely suburbs should bear this fact in mind, 


NATIVE TRIBES AND THE TRANSVAAL.——Lord Derby 
has been rather less compliant to the Transvaal Delegates 
than most people anticipated. The two chiefs, Mankoroane 
and Montsioa, who stood by us in the late war, and who do 
not wish to be subject to the South African Republic, he has 
steadily befriended; and in his reply to the latest Note of 
the Delegates he has indicated boundaries with which our 
native allies would probably be satisfied. Whether the 
Delegates will accept the terms offered by Lord Derby we 
have as yet no means of determining, and it is to be feared 
that, even if they profess to be content, Mankoroane and 
Montsioa and their tribes will not be much benefited in the 
end by what is being done for them. The Boers are a 
pushing people, not over scrupulous, and in these remote 
regions they will have innumerable opportunities of pro- 
moting their interests after their own fashion, without 
attracting much attention. If it were known that in the last 


‘resort England would fight rather than permit the natives to 


be wronged, even the Boers would see the necessity of 
limiting their ambition. This, however, is not at all certain. 


On the contrary, it is almost certain that nothing will cver 
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induce this country to go to war with the Transvaal again, 
and the fact is perfectly well understood in Pretoria. What- 
ever new agreements may be concluded, therefore, we may 
be sure that sooner or later the Boers will have their way. 
They will not openly defy us, perhaps; but that will be 
unnecessary. All they have to do is to go to work quietly, 
encroaching on their neighbours’ rights step by step, and 
doing it in such a manner that the Government of the 
Republic will not be directly compromised. Each change 
will seem slight at the time, but we may suddenly discover 
that our Dutch friends have grasped at the substance of 
what they now demand, while we have been carefully pro- 
tecting the shadow. 


ENGLISH PRISONS.—Sir William Harcourt would have 
done better to compliment the Prison Commissioners 
privately than to bestow enthusiastic public praises on them 
for the management of their gaols. When a Home Secretary 
declares that a system is admirably worked, and when he 
magnificently snubs all critics of the same as “ignorant and 
irresponsible,” we know that we have not much improve- 
ment to expect in that system for the present. Mr. Tallack, 
however, writing in the name of the Howard Association, 
has pointed out that there is a great deal to condemn in the 
methods by which the warders and assistant warders are 
selected and trained for their duties. Great firmness, 
patience, tact, and integrity, with some kind-heartedness, are 
required for the making of a good prison warder ; but men 
are continually being appointed to the custody of prisoners 
without having their fitness proved in any way. Again, it 
seems that the Prison Administration discourage the visiting 
of prisoners by persons willing to devote themselves to such 
merciful work. This we can understand. Anything that 
interferes with the routine of a prison vexes the authorities, 
who like to regard their charges as numerals rather than as 
human beings ; and there have no doubt been cases in which 
the visits of injudicious persons have done criminals more 
harm than good. Some information on this point may be 
got froma book published some years ago, “ Memorials of 
Millbank,” by Major Griffiths, in which the beginnings and 
blunders of the penitentiary system are described. But Mr. 
Tallack only advocates visits by judicious missionaries of 
both sexes, properly trained and qualified by their characters 
to talk to prisoners ; and from work of this description 
nothing but good could result. Indeed, there can be no 
serious chance of improving prisoners unless a large measure 
of voluntary assistance is given to gaol chaplains. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WINTER WEATHER.—-We 
grumble at the sunlessness and fogginess by which our 
winters are usually characterised, but should we really like 
to exchange them for the winters of the northern portion of 
the United States which lies between the Rocky Mountains 
andthe sea? In England, about once in seven years, the 
thermometer for a single night goes down to the neighbour- 
hood of zero, and the newspapers for a week afterwards are 
full of letters treating of the wonderful occurrence. What a 
fuss, too, we made over the snowstorm of January, 1881, 
which a Massachusetts journalist would deem a very 
ordinary visitation, deserving, perhaps, of a six-line paragraph. 
Altogether, we need not envy the Americans their bright 
winter sunshine. Their cold waves are surely worse than 
our fogs. Forty-eight degrees below zero, a respectable 
temperature even for an Arctic winter, was the other day 
registered in the North-West, in the same latitude as Paris. 
Even at Charleston, which lies on the same parallel as 
Alexandria, there were twenty degrees of frost. Then, during 
these spells of bitter weather, the heating apparatus, a 
luxury which has become almost a necessity in American 
houses, is made to do its utmost. Fires, therefore, are most 
frequent just when no water can be got wherewith to put 
them out. The terrible disaster at an Illinois convent school 
was doubtless proximately due to the severe frost. F inally, 
a few words on a meteorological point. We have several 
times lately heard people say : “ We shall presently get this 
sharp weather from America over here.” This is most 
improbable, Very likely we shall get some frost before the 
winter is over, but it will not come from America, It will 
come from the East. The north-west winds which bring 
such bitter cold to the Atlantic States have had all their icy 
sting taken out of them by their three thousand miles journey 
across a comparatively warm ocean before they reach us, 
Hence the advantage of living on the west coast of a conti- 
nent, because, in the temperate zone, westerly winds prevail 
for some three-fourths of the year. We ask pardon of 
meteorologists for stating these elementary facts ; but, judging 
from our own experience, there are a good many well- 
dressed people who are delightfully ignorant of them. 


FAMILY RECORDS.——Facts connected with “ heredity,” 
to which Mr. Galton has devoted so much attention, have 
excited the interest of many persons who do not often take 
the trouble to master even popular science. The subject is 
very fascinating, and it is one about which everybody has 
constant opportunities of making curious observations, 
Unfortunately—or fortunately (?)—it suggests a host of ques- 
tions to which we are still unable to give satisfactory 
answers. We can all see that even little tricks of manner 
are often inherited ; but, on the other hand, it is equally 
obvious that the qualities of parents do not always pass to 
their children. The sans of men of genius are by no mean 
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invariably persons of — exceptional intellectual power ; 
beautiful women have been known to have plain daughters ; 
and the greatest rascal in the world, whoever he may be, 
may have sprung from a long line of philanthropists. 
Occasionally a physical or mental peculiarity will seem to 
vanish, and then reappear after two or three generations ; 
and one may inherit certain outward characteristics without 
the passion or tendency of which they were the expression 
in some remote forefather. The phenomena, although 
extremely complicated, must be regulated, like all other 
phenomena, by laws ; and we cannot tell how important it 
may be for mankind that these laws should be discovered. 
They can be found out, of course, only by patient investiga- 
tion ; and Mr, Galton has hit upon a good plan for the 
collection of many different kinds of facts relating to his 
favourite subject. He offers prizes, ranging from 57. to 50d. 
(5007, in all), for what he calls “records of family faculties,” 
the records to be composed of notices of the compilers’ 
ancestors. The preparation of such documents will probably 
be an agreeable occupation to a large number of men and 
women ; and the writers will always have the satisfaction 
of hoping, whether they get prizes or not, that their work 
may be a useful contribution to a singularly attractive study. 
To aid in the tabulation of particulars Mr. Galton has pre- 
pared two books, “The Record of Family Faculties ” and 
“The Life History Album” (Macmillan and Co.), with 
printed headings and full directions for filling in the blank 


spaces. 


AN INFORMATION OFFICE.——In a recent Bankruptcy 
case a tradesman complained that he had been ruined 
through dealings with a bogus firm on the Continent. These 
‘speculators had sent him letters, with fine engraved head- 
ings, stating that their house of business had been established 
seventy years; and he had trusted them with goods toa 
large amount. Asked why he had not made inquiries, he 
answered, “ Where was I to inquire?” Itis by no means 
easy to obtain about foreign countries a kind of information 
which is generally wanted for commercial purposes. People 


say, “Go to the Embassy, go to the Consulate ;” but we know . 


of a case in which a person, wanting for journalistic purposes 
the date of a diplomatist’s appointment, went~to one of the 
Embassies and could not getit. He was received with every 
courtesy, and with a hearty desire to give him assist- 
ance; but the Embassy had no archives, or its archives 
were unclassified, and not available for immediate reference, 
It is strange that, in a great commercial country like this, 
there should be no well-organised Information Office. Our 
ideal of such a place would be a large house with many 
rooms, each allotted to a separate country, and these rooms 
should contain every periodical book of reference, biographical 
dictionaries, directories, Army and Navy Lists, Ordnance 
maps, a file or two of newspapers, &c. Of course such an 
institution could not be self-supporting, even ifits frequenters 
were charged a fee for using it ; but the State or the London 
Municipality might be asked to support it; or, if not, why 
should not our London merchants, bankers, and tradesmen 
found the office for their own and common good? The 
institution would confer many other advantages besides those 
which we have been able to suggest here. 


FRAUDULENT FIRES. Every now and then some oneis 
prosecuted for wilfully setting fire to his premises with the 
view of getting the insurance money, but the offence is not 
such a rare one as criminal calendars would appear to 
indicate. The officials of insurance associations could, .if 
they pleased, tell a good many curious tales on this subject, 
but they prefer to keep quiet and pocket their losses, because 
of the difficulty of procuring evidence to ensure a conviction, 
and because therefore, if they go into Court, they seem.as if 
they were trying to shirk a just liability. And, when an 
office gets this sort of character, its business is likely to drop 
off. The truth is that every year a large number of houses 
are fraudulently burnt or damaged by fire, but, if the trick is 
cautiously and cleverly done, it is difficult to convert vague 
suspicion into such certainty as will ensure punishment. At 
present, unless human life is lost (which rarely happens in 
fraudulent cases) there is no official inquiry into fires. In 
olden days the coroner was empowered to investigate cases 
of fire as well as cases of violent or mysterious death, but 
the former branch of his duties has been suffered to become 
obsolete. It is doubtful whether the ordinary coroners would 
have the proper leisure to cope with this novel department of 
business ; it would be better probably, especially in a large 
city like London, to appoint a special officer as “ Fire 
Marshal.” A correspondent of the Tzmes points out that 
such an official would on an average have to deal with only 
about five cases a day ; and, if he were a man fitted for his 
post, he would soon make arson a more dangerous and less 
Paying game than it now is. Will Sir Wiiliam Harcourt 
picase take note ? 


REVISION IN FRANCE.——It seems improbable that the 


Proposed revision of the Constitution in France will lead to’ 


very extensive changes. The extreme parties, of course, 
clamour for revolution, but, fortunately for Moderate Repub- 
licans, these parties have no positive aims in common. 
Imperialists, Royalists, Radicals, and Socialists are “mutually 
exclusive,” and can combine only in opposition to the schemes 
of other politicians. The chances are, therefore, that if a 


Constituent Assembly is formed, it will content itself with 
the programme which has been sketched by M. Ferry. The 
functions of the Senate will be, as nearly as possible, exactly 
defined ; and it will be deprived of the power of appointing 
Senators for life. Possibly, too, the scrutin de liste will he 
substituted for the present method ofelection. There is 
nothing very alarming about these proposals, The Chamber 
declined to sanction the establishment of secretin de liste on 
a former occasion because it was afraid, not without reason, 
to put new powers in the hands of M. Gambetta, but no 
French statesman of the present generation is likely to aim 
ata Dictatorship. As for “Life Senators,” their position is 
generally admitted to be anomalous; and the Senate may 
be satisfied if it receives the right to appoint a certain 
number of members who will hold their seats for nine 
years. The question of the functions of the Senate presents 
rather more difficulty, but a nation which is nothing if not 
logical would be well pleased, no doubt, to know definitely 
where the powers of the Second Chamber begin and where 
they end. The only doubt suggested by the proposed revi- 
sion is whether the advantages that may be secured by it 
will be a sufficient compensation for the excitement with 
which the subject has been and will be discussed. The 
Constitution, in its existing form, works fairly well, and, in 
the absence of any popular demand for change, a prudent 
statesman would probably have considered it advisable to 
let well alone. 


SALE-ROoMs. Every man furnishing a house has some 
bargain to show which he picked up at a sale, so that sale- 
rooms cannot be altogether such snares as knowing persons 
affirm. In fact, very good bargains are to be had at sales if 
people, having time on their hands, can go to the right ones. 
In the suburbs, for instance, there is little demand for 
anything but domestic furniture; so that art objects, 
curiosities, and old books are often knocked down in these 
localities for next to nothing, because there is nobody among 
the bidders who appreciates them or wants them. Now 
almost every middle-class housefull of goods which comes to 
the hammer contains valuables of some sort, generally relics 
of better days ;- wherefore a peripatetic might do worse than 
take a stroll occasionally on the limits of the postal radius, 
and try a little unobtrusive bidding in some of the auction 
rooms. That there is a good deal of rascality in sale-rooms 
is, however, undeniable. The other day a poor lady com- 
plained to a magistrate that she had been induced to buy at 
a sale a lot of furniture that was absolutely worthless. It 
turned out that the auctioneer had taken an empty house, 
filled it with rubbish, and then held a sale, at which his 
confederates of “the Trade” forced up all the prices, by 
declaring that the lots were of excellent quality. Of course 
the magistrate could give the lady no redress. A buyer 
needs three eyes, while the seller requires only one ; and if 
people will bid at sales without knowing the value of things 
for which they offer their money, they must be left to make 
the best of their bargains. Nevertheless, cases like this one 
are rather hard, and by publishing them newspapers help 
to make mock auctions less common and successful, 
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({ALLERLES ILLUMINATED 


(QN DARK DAYS and AFTER 3 p.m. EVERY DAY, 


PEN from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 1s. Illustrated 


Catalogue, 1s. Season Ticket, 5s. 


St JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
F NINETEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 


of 
NEW YEAR'S FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, 
EVERY AFTERNOON at THREE. 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. 
UNTIL WEDNESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 16. 
After which date the Day Performances will be resumed in their regular order, 
. Richi. Hee i OTE DR PROGRAMME ‘it 
whic’ as been in daily rehearsal for many weeks past will be 
REPLETE WITH TRE CHOICEST GEMS OF MELODY, 
ung by the world-famed Choir of the Company. 
NEW AND SPARKLING SCINTILLATIONS 
OF GENUINE BUT REFINED HUMOUR, 
SIDE SPLITTING BURLESQUES AND COMICALITIES, 


By the c 
POWERFUL PHALANX OF COMEDIANS... 
The Day Performances will be precisely the same in every respect to those given at 
Night, and without curtailment or mutilation, yet terminating in good time to admit of 
Visitors Dining and afterwards going to see one of the Pantomimes at Night. 


M®. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT.— 

ST, GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM  PLACE.—Managers, | Messrs. 
ALFRED REED and CORNEY Grain.—A MOSS ROSE RENT," by Arthur Law, 
music by Alfred J. Caldicott ; and Mr. Corney Grain's New Musical Sketch, MASTER 
‘TOMMY'S SCHOOL, concluding with a New Second Part, entitled A WATER 
CURE, by Arnold Felix, music by George Gear.—Morning Performances every 
‘fuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 3 o'clock, Evenings, Monday,- Wednesday, and 
Friday at 8, Stalls, 5s. and 3s. Adimission 2s, and 1s. 


bo a 
[LONDON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL EXHI- 
BITION, 1884 To be held at the CR PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Comer Loe will hold at the Crystal 
Palace an International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, Agricultural, 
and Industrial Products. The Exhibition will be opened on St. George's Day, the 23rd 
of April, 1884, and will remain open for a period otat least six months. “a 

Prospectuses, Entry Forms, and all information may be obtained from the Executive 
Commissioner, or any of the Official Agents. 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Comimissiones «Sedan, Liondon 
1g and 2x, Queen Victoria iy y 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, Nanas Gavat Palace, S.E, 


E.c, 
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AN EDITION DE LUXE 


OF 


“THE GRAPHIC” 


Is now issued every week, commencing from January 5. This edition is printed on 
heavy plate paper, and stitched in a handsome cover printed incolours. The extra 
thickness and superior quality of the paper will prevent any risk of the letterpress on 
the back showing upon the face of the engraving, so that the objection to printing on 
the back will be obviated, and it is believed that the extra trouble bestowed upon this 
edition may lead to more careful designs and more elaborate engravings, 
It is hoped also that this Edition de luxe may conduceto a closer and more critical 
examination by the public than is generally accorded to the pages of a newspaper. 
This comparative neglect is doubtless owing, in a great degree, to the general belief 

that everything connected with a News paper must be hurriedly, and, therefore, imper- 
fectly executed, but it may not, perhaps, be generally known that many of our world- 
renowned Paintings have found their first expression at the hands of the Artist in 
these pages. A 

If, therefore, this new departure tends to remove this erroneous impression the 
Proprietors of The Graphic will be encouraged to make fresh exertions, and will be 
more ready than ever to plan further improvements in the quality of their designs 
their engraving, and their printing. 

All copies of this edition posted direct from this office will be sent in pasteboard 
rollers. 

The price is 9d., or by post to any part of England, forwarded in roller, rod. 


Terms of Annual Subscription, including postage, and extra Summer and Christmas 
Numbers :— 
Edition—Thin Thick DeLuxe 
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HE VALE OF TEARS. —DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW _ at the 

DORE GALLERY, » New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE 
PRATORIUM,” and his other Great Pictures. From ro to6 Daily, One Shilling. 


‘© A NNO DOMINI,” the’ Great Picture by EDWIN LONG, 

R.A., with Professor CIsexr’s Great Work, “CHRIST BORNE TO THE 
TOMB,” and other Grand Works, NOW ON VIEW, at the GALLERIES, 168, New 
Bond Street, from ten to six daily. Admission rs. 


N EW PICTURES ON VIEW. 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND. 
ARTISTS’ PROOFS OF “HERE THEY COME.” A Remarkably Clever Picture 
by Bunks and PRATT. 
THE YOUNG PRINCE, By Rosa BonHEUR and GILBERT. 
HIS ONLY FRIEND. By Briton RIVIERE and STEELE. 
POMONA. By J. E. Micrais and S. Cousins, R.A. 
Engravings of “ WEDDED,” “ POMONA,” “VIOLA,” “HIS ONLY FRIEND,” 
“SMOKER,” “HARMONY,” &c., 21s. each. 
GEO. REES, Savoy House, 113, Strand, London. Near Waterloo Bridze. 


RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains 
From Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets at Cheap Rates, 
Available to travel by all Trains between London and Brighton, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day ‘Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.50 p.m, 2 : 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE. 

Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 

Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 

All Services, rst, 2nd, and 3rd Class. 

From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. - 

Fares—Single, 33S., 24S., 175. ; Return, 555., 395.) 305. 

Powerful Paddle Steamers, with excellent Cabins, &c. 

‘Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

_ SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued, enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


"TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 


West .End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Ficradilly, and. rand Hate 
ill ; Cook's, Ludgate 


Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City Office, Hay's Agency, Corn 
Circus ; also at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
(By Order), 
J. PB. KNIGHT, General Manager, 


NOTICE. With this Number is issued an EXTRA 
FourR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing TITLE-PAGE and 
INDEX fo VOL. XXVIII. 


THE MAN-EATING TIGER OF JUNGLEPOOR 


A MAN-EATING TIGER has lately been heard of. Jones of the 
2soth accepts an invitation from Smith of the Civil Service to go 
out and shoot it. Jones narrowly escapes being kicked off’ by his 
mount, and nearly brings Smith also to grief (1). 

They reach Junglepoor, and hear good accounts of the monster (2). 

As they arrange to sit up at night over the pool where the tiger 
drinks, they have platforms prepared. About 1 A.M, Jones has 
his arm touched by his attendant. He sees a large animal come to 
the other side of the pool and begin to drink (3). He fires, and the 
beast drops. He is delighted in bagging, with a single shot, the 
terror of the neighbourhood. : es 

At daybreak he and Smith go to inspect the game. Alas! it 
proves to be a pel cow belonging to the village headman. 

Jones is thunderstruck. He and Smith make their way home to 
the tents just in time to be greeted by the infuriated owner of the 
cow. They are glad to get off with the payment of a heavy sum as 

nsation (5). . . 
ayia gree all their available cash, they are obliged to 
return to head-quarters (6). Jones is a sadder and a wiser man. 

Our engravings are from drawings by Mr. F. Field, Edgcott 
Rectory, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


THE NEW FACADE OF FLORENCE CATHEDRAL 


THE facade of the Duomo, at Florence, which had remained 
unfinished during centuries, has at last been nearly completed, and 
on the 5th of December this work was uncovered with ied 
ceremony, in order that the general effect might be age outs 
much-debated point decided, viz, whether the facade shon te 
finished in the “Iricuspidale” or the ‘ Basilicale style ag 
¥lorentines are pleased with the work as far as it is finished oe 
certainly the funds, which had been liberally subscribed by oe oe 
and foreigners, have been well administered, considering a sh 
beautiful campanile beside it cost eleven miltion, jlorins, which now 
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THE FACADE OF THE DUOMO AT: FLORENCE, RECENTLY RESTORED 


‘io 


SCENE FROM A TENT-DOOR—RAINY WEATHER a RAINY WEATHER—DIGGING TRENCHES TO CARRY OFF THE WATER 


THE REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN—TENT LIFE IN SUAKIM 
FROM SKETCHES BY A BRITISH OFFICER OF THE GENDARMERIE 
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is equivalent to 360,000,000 francs (for a gold florin is 33 francs), 
while the expenses of the facade have not yet reached 700,000 francs. 
Though this work is creditable, one cannot help regretting the first 
beautiful facade, designed by Giotto, which was pulled down in 
1587 because the architects selected by the Medici to complete the 
work wished to carry out their own designs. 

The old facade, ‘described by Rondinelli, must have been very 
beautiful, with precious work in marble and porphyry. This, he 
says, was all broken to pieces, There was not a bit of marble taken 
out entire, even the columns were broken ; and it was a pitiful sight, 
he says, to see beautiful marble and porphyry, carved with skill, 
thus broken, while had they been taken down entire they might 
have served as ornaments for other places. One reason, however, 
for this destruction, given by Curradi, the sculptor, when he was 
ordered to make a design, was that the wall of the fagade would not 
have supported the great fabric designed by Giotto. ; 

Two years after this demolition, in 1587, on the marriage of 
Ferdinando with Cristina di Lorena, in order to cover the bare 
brick wall, a facade of canvas was painted hy Passignano, Poggi, 
Zuccheri, Naldini, and Pagani. This device-had already been 
employed years before. In 1515, for the reception of Pope Leo 
X., Andrea del Sarto was ordered to paint woodwork, which was 
set up in continuation of the unfinished marble facade which was 
then standing, and Vasari says that the architecture by San Sabino, 
and the paintings of basso-rilievi and statues by Andrea del Sarto, 
were much admired. : 


THE REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN 
THE CAPTURE OF CATTLE NEAR SUAKIM 


Major G. D. Gres, of the Egyptian Gendarmerie, to whom 
we are indebted for our sketches, writes: “ On the morning of 
December 18th a body of 200 cavalry left Suakim to reconnoitre to 
Hundeob, a place some ten miles off. On reaching the place, the 
whole plain was found covered with camels, with a few cattle, 
sheep, and donkeys. These belonged to tribes who call them- 
selves friendly as long as it suits them to do so, but whose friendship 
has-not been sufficiently strong to permit them to bring in supplies 
when they were urgently required at Suakim. On the appearance 
of the cavalry some of the enemy attempted to drive off as many 
camels as they could to the hills. A large number, however, were 
surrounded by our troops and driven into camp, where my sketch 
yepresents their arrival. This capture of cattle will be a consider- 
able surprise to the enemy, as their knowledge of the Egyptian 
soldier has hitherto Jed them to expect to find him trudging along 
through the dangerous bush which covers the plain, with his rifle 
strapped on to the camel, and perfectly ready to fall a victim to 
any one who may choose to attack him. ‘ 


IN CAMP AT SUAKIM 


** Aw officer of H.M.S. Coguetfe came on shore to havea ride 
round :the town. Before we started it began to rain, and we had ta 
set to and dig trenches round the tent with bits of boxes. Our 
worldly effects were standing on little islands of their own— 
intrenched camps one might call them. My last sketch was taken 
at the door of my tent. The stockade work in the distance 
was put up by the Gendarmerie for defensive purposes.” 


OPENING OF THE KOKAING WATER-WORKS AT 
RANGOON 


A NATURAL reservoir has been formed at Kokaing, about five 
miles from Rangoon, in order to supply the town with water; by 
means of embankments the rainfall is accumulated, and provision 
made for a daily allowance of from eighteen to twenty-four gallons 
per head, for a population’ of 150,000. The rgth of November 
last, which was observed as a holiday for the occasion, was fixed 
for the opening of the Water-works. ‘The ceremonies in connection 
with it were made as imposing as possible, and a grand dinner, at 
which about two hundred of the European officials were seated, 
took place under a canopy erected in the central lake of the 
Reservoir. For three days various kinds of Burmese amusements 
were to be witnessed by the side of the Reservoir, notably wrestling, 
boat-racing, and dancing. 

Our sketches are in illustration of some of the scenes at the 
Kokaing festivities, and are by Mr. Fred. Rencontre, Head Dralts- 
man, No, 2 Survey Party, Rangoon. 


A DAY AT THE BEN NEVIS OBSERVATORY 


‘WHEN listening to the wind howling in the clefts of the 
mountain at night,” writes Mr. R. Omond, Superintendent of the 
Ben Nevis Observatory, ‘‘we think there may be some snowdrift 
about our doors next morning. The morning, however, surpasses 
our fondest expectations, for we find the door entirely covered with 
snow, higher than the lintel—on opening it a blank white wall faces 
us. Taking heart, we bore a way outwards and upwards, and are 
rewarded by finding ourselves in a waste world of snow, with nothing 
showing. save our roof and chimney-pot to tell of man or his doings, 

‘* After clearing a path to the door less suited to chimney-sweeps 
than our first mode of exit, a party is organised to search for 
windows. Cladin oilskin and mackintosh we defy the weather ; and 
soon ‘sink a series of pits or shafts down to let daylight into the 
honse. 

‘* Besides falling snow the air has been full of drifting particles of 
hard snow blown by the wind ; every projecting corner has a coping 
of icy crystals pointing towards the way the wind came. The 
lightning conductor, usually a slender rod, grows into a slab of 
rough ice a foot ‘broad, and every board, stone, or rope outside 
bears its crop of crystals pointing with unerring finger to.where the 
enemy has come from. These crystals are a mixture of ice and snow 
compacted together ; they always point to windward, and are blunt 
at the end. : 

‘* When all else is done we march to the edge of the cliff, and send 
over the ‘ashes of our former fires,’ Being gusty weather we adopt 
Alpine precautions. 

** After dinner well-earned repose is enjoyed till it is time for the 
solitary watcher to sally forth and take a night observation ; after 
which he may turn in, trusting that to-morrow may not see all 
ta-day’s work undone, The wall of our living-room is 7 ft. 8 in. 
high,: and, together with the roof, is lined with wood. The door in 
the corner opens into a bedroom, and the glazed door on the left 
into a small room. Under the clock is an ‘A BC’ telegraph 
instrument, the wires from which go down and join the end of the 
cable near the floor.” ; 


AKHA EXPEDITION 


Tue Akha tribe, against whom a military expedition has 
recently been despatched, inhabits the portion of the Hima- 
layas lying between the Bhootan and Duffla Hills, distant 
about thirty-five miles due north of the civil station of Tezpore in 
Assam. In 1875 the Akhas laid claim to a large extent of territory 
lying at the foot of the Hills, and prevented the erection of pillars 
marking out the frontier line between it and the British pos- 
sessions. In November of that year Colonel Sherer, then Civil 
Officer of Tezpore, accompanied by an escort of a British officer 
and fifty rifles of the g2nd Assam Light Infantry, proceeded to the 
frontier, and there met the chief ‘* Midi.” After a conference (at 
which the chief was distinctly informed that the pillars must be 
built) ‘* Midi” gave in, and himself, with some of his followers, 
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attended at the erection of one of the pillars, and duly saluted it, 
Matters then seemed amicably settled. age e 

The Akhas, however, recently carried off three. British subjects as 
prisoners, and on the Assam Government demanding their surrender, 
sent back an insolent reply, asking for the surrender of the disputed 
territory before they would release the prisoners. The expedition now 
proceeding against them consists of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, 
a portion of the 12th Native Infantry, and some Sappers, under the 
command of Brigadier-General R, Sale-Hill, C.B. 

One of our illustrations shows the mountain battery employed 
against the Akhas. It is one of the five batteries of this kind 
which form the artillery of the Punjab frontier force. The guns are 
7-pounders, weighing 150 Ibs. ; and each gun, with its gun carriage, 
is divisible into four pieces, in which way it can easily be carried by 
either mules or ponies, Every gun is provided with 360 rounds, 
including double shells, and to each battery there is attached a forge 
and store department, with all requisites for active service. A 
battery of six of these guns can take the field at 2 moment’s notice, 


as it is always maintained at war strength, and with its full comple- 


ment of thirty-eight mules. Hitherto these batteries, when 
employed in Assam, have been drawn by elephants ; but on the 
present occasion it is proposed that they should be carried by 
coolies, who will be better able to penetrate the thick belt of rubber 
trees which surround the Akha villages, These mountain batteries, 
which are still worked by natives, have done very efficient service in 
all the small wars of the Indian frontier during the last twenty 
years. They first established their reputation, however, in the 
Abyssinian campaign, when a mountain battery of steel guns, under 
the command of Colonel.Penn, R.A., obtained the nickname of 
‘the steel pens,” and rendered useful service during the march 
on Magdala, Our illustrations show the guns broken up and 
ready for the march, 

The last four engravings are from sketches by Capt, F. Goldney, 
Bengal Staff Corps; and those of the Mule Battery are from 
photographs kindly forwarded by Mr. D. C, Boulger. 


CUTTING THE BADDELEY TWELFTH CAKE AT 
DRURY LANE THEATRE 


As Twelfth Day this year fell on a Sunday, the interesting 
ceremony referred to in our title took place on Monday, the 7th 
inst. Robert Baddeley, as everybody is supposed to know, although 
some may be glad of the information, was a popular actor of the last 
century, and the original representative of Moses in the School for 
Scandal, We died in his sixty-first year, in 1794, and bequeathed 
in his will, among some other curious provisions, the sum of 1oo/., 
invested in the Three per Cent. Consols, the interest to be laid out 
annually on Twelfth Night for cake, with wine and punch, to be 
presented in the Green Room to the ladies and gentlemen engaged 
at Drury Lane Theatre. As the large company nowadays employed 
at Drury Lane need a feast beyond the resources of the sum left by 
the kindly-natured comedian, it has been the custom of late years 
for the manager of the theatre to supplement the Baddeley bequest 
by an ample private contribution. Mr, Augustus Harris has still 
further expanded the small feast of cake and wine, ‘‘in the great 
Green Room,” into a commemorative banquet given on the stage, 
still preserving the prescribed form of cutting the cake, with the 
formal toast of ‘*The Memory of Robert Baddeley.” On Monday 
night, as soon as the pantomime was over, some two hundred 
guests, invited by Mr. Harris, assembled. They were accommo- 
dated on the stage, which was set with the famous procession scene 
of the pantomime, while the humbler evzployés of the theatre took 
their places in the stalls. The cutting of the cake was 
performed by Mr. James Fernandez. ‘The entertainment, which 
lasted into the small hours, was varied by a few appropriate 
speeches. 


A SNOW-PLOUGH IN CANADA 


We in England know comparatively little of the inconveniences 
of winter, and although we hear occasionally of a train being snowed 
up in the North, the occurrence is so rare that it is chronicled in the 
journals as an instance of unduly severe weather. Across the 
Atlantic, however, in the northern portion of the United States and 
in Canada, the winter is so long and severe—this week the ther- 
mometer marked 48 degrees below zero in Dakota—that the railway 
authorities have to make great preparations for’ the safety of their 
traffic. Not only are bridges roofed over to prevent the accumula- 
tion of a mass of snow, which might eventually break down the 
structure, but large steam-ploughs are constructed, which, propelled 
by several locomotives, are capable of penetrating and clearing 
away huge quantities of snow from the line, through which no 
locomotive unaided could possibly forceits way byitself. Many of the 
locomotives are fitted, in event of emergency, with small snow- 
ploughs of sheet-iron, sharp-edged, and backed with stuut timbers. 
These, however, frequently prove insufficient, and passengers have 
to turn out of the carriages to assist in shovelling the snow off the 
line, The plough in our engraving, however, is a far-more service- 
able apparatus, and with good steam-power behind it can clear 
away a great depth of snow off the track. 


THE PETROLEUM WELLS OF BAKU, ON THE 
CASPIAN SEA 


One of the wonders of modern times is the overflowing 
abundance of petroleum near Baku, in the Trans-Caucasian 
provinces of South Russia, It is possibly destined to drive the 
oil imported from Philadelphia out of the market. It is conveyed 
by steamer up the Volga, and supplied to every part of Russia. 
The new railway from Baku to Batum on the Black Sea is supplied 
with hundreds of oil tanks, to supply the commerce of Turkey and 
the Mediterranean. It is. contemplated to construct a pipe of the 
length of five hundred miles, by which a continuous stream of 
this valuable liquid may be kept.in motion from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea. So impetuous’ is the discharge that, when a well is 
opened, for the first four or five days the liquid is thrown up into 
the air to the height of forty feet, and a photographic view of this 
phenomenon is presented to our readers, The quality of the oil has 
been tested by scientific men, and found to be equal, if not to 
exceed, the quality of any other petroleum wells, but in quantity it 
appears to exceed the united stock of the whole world, for the wells 
are found on both sides of the Caspian Sea, and on both sides of 
the Caucasian range. 

The existence of the naphtha flames has been known from time 
immemorial, and could not escape observation, as at night a lurid 
light is given out by the fire escaping from the soil, which in case 
of a high wind develops itself into flames. Moreover some of the 
jets discharge themselves into the sea, and one of the sights of the 
place is to go out in a boat, and set the sea on fire, which fact is 
certified by all late travellers. The origin of the fire worship of the 
ancient Persians is to be traced back to this spot-; one temple 
still stands as a monument of the’ old-world religion still 
clung to by the Parsees in India. Till lately there were 
devotees, and a kind of priest, at the temple, but they have now 
disappeared, since their deity has been turned to a commercial 
use by being drawn up from the bowels of the earth, filled into 
tunks, discharged into iron pipes, and refined into kerosene for 
foreign shipment. 

Another amazing result of this abundance of petroleum in this 
out-of-the-way place is that a vast city has sprang up on the 
Caspian, and that the sea is covered with steamers, not at the 
expense of the State, but for purely commercial purposes. But a 
fleet constructed for commerce can be utilised for military purposes 
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when occasion offers, The Russian Government is able with the 
supply of oil steamers to transport ten thousand men in one night to 
Michaelovsk, in the Trans-Caspian provinces, and within a fortnight 
they would be at Herat, in Afghanistan, before even the tidings of 
their departure had reached England.—Our engravings are {from 
photographs purchased at Baku in September, 1833, by Mr. Robert 
Cust, Elonorary Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Suciety. He also 
has written the foregoing description. 


“DOROTHY FORSTER” 


A New Svory, by Walter Besant, illustrated by Charles 
Green, begins on page 41. 


MARRIED LIFE IN THE ARMY, OR ‘TOMMY ATKINS * 
MARRIED, PAST AND PRESENT 


A SOLDIER under the rank of sergeant wishing to marry must 
have seven years’ service, a good character, and not less than 
sé, in the regimental savings’ bank. He must then get his com- 
manding officer’s permission, which will be granted if there is a 
vacancy on the married roll, and if his intended wife’s certificate of 
character, &c., are approved of by the commanding officer. After 
marriage the wife is taken on the strength of the regiment, and is 
allowed quarters, fuel, light, bedding, and furniture by Government. 
She is also entitled to have a share of the company washing, which 
generally averages, when a regiment is in its full.strength, twenty 
men; each man pays a halfpenny per diem for his washing being 
done; the amount to be washed weekly for the halfpenny a day is 
two shirts, two towels, and two pairs of socks, also, occasionally a 
pair of mitts and a hold-all; other private articles have to be paid 
for extra. Sergeants do not pay through their accounts for washing, 
but generally pay from 2s. 6d. to §s. to whatever women they may 
give their washing to for the month. About six per cent. of the 
rank and file, and about sixty per cent. of the sergeants, and all 
staff and colour-sergeants are allowed to marry, and will be borne 
on the strength of the regiment. In India the percentage 1s 
increased. Sergeants’ wives are not allowed washing in some 
regiments. The married women and children of each arm of the 
service stationed in India receive pay at the following rates : each 
wife 16s., and each child 6s. a month, they are also allowed rations, 
and servants to clean their barracks, fetch water, &c., who are paid 
by Government. Soldiers’ wives and children at all stations abroad 
receive rations of bread and meat, and in India they receive groceries 
also. No rations are allowed by the authorities for women and 
children stationed in the United Kingdom, A married private at a 
home station receives 34 Ib. of meat and r11b, of bread daily ; he 
generally draws it every four days, z.¢., 3 lbs. meat and 4 Ibs. bread ; 
his pay is 1s. per diem, with, most likely, the addition of a penny or 
twopence good conduct pay; this, with his wife’s washing money 
(about 25s, 2 month) is all that he has to keep himself, wife, and 
three or four children. The barrack furniture he is allowed consists 
of two iron cots made for one man each, but placed together for 
married families, two wooden stools, a tin can, a coal box, a mop, 
brush, fender, poker, and washtub. Bedding—two straw beds sewn 
together, with four blankets and four sheets of the same description 
as those issued to the single men. All other articles he has to buy, 
and sell again on being removed te another station, as he is only 
allowed one hundredweight of baggage on the march. Soldiers’ wives 
used to be mostly recruited from the domestic servant class—cooks, 
nurses, housemaids, &c. With the short-service system the number 
of soldiers’ wives has considerably decreased, owing to a six-year 
man not being eligible for marriage. In India, in 1867, there were 
6,050 soldiers’ wives, and in 1881, 3,740, showing a decrease of 560 
a year, the effect of short service. During the last few years there 
has been a better class of soldiers’ wives, the reason being that 
nearly all the lately married soldiers are sergeants and staff, who, 
with the higher rates of pay, &c., than formerly, are better able to 
support a wife. These non-commissioned officers, who have the 
chance of a warrant rank and commission before them, naturally 
look for something higher in the social scale than a domestic servant, 
the result being that in the soldier’s wife of to-day no one would 
recognise the creature oi twenty years ago who, with her husband’s 
old ammunition boots on, and an old coatee for a jacket, slaved all 
day at the washtub. 

‘The following brief descriptions will elucidate the sketches :— 

** Married family in a corner of barrack-room forty years ago.”— 
There being only accommodation for a few of the non-commissioned 
rank in separate quarters, the married rank and file had to live in a 
corner of the men’s room, separated by a screen of rugs. 

‘* Married women on the march before railways were used by 
troops.”—-Women were sent by baggage-waggons. 

‘The Wash-house,”—A recruit sent in to get his great-coat 
starched ; he cannot pay his footing, so he is thrown down and 
deluged with soapsuds for not standing the beer. 

**Quarters for married families going to India in the old sailing 
troopship.”——A five months’ passage, and not very pleasant in 
the tropics. 

‘¢ Married families on the march in India.”—When not sent by 
rail they have to provide a native cart (¢afer), which is covered over ; 
this forms their tent, bed, house, and everything during the march, 
which in old times sometimes lasted threee or six months. N,B.— 
The carts have wooden wheels, which are devoid of grease. - 

‘*Off the Strength.”—Soldiers’ wives married without leave have no 
claim to be taken on the strength of the regiment, or to receive any 
allowance from Government. Consequently, on the departure for 
abroad, they are left behind. 

‘Life in India.”—A soldier’s wife’s life in India is one of luxury 
compared to England. She has nothing to do but lie on her back 
all day, and have what she requires brought to her. Provisions also 
are cheap. When I was in India meat was 3¢. a pound, and a whole 
sheep for 2s. 6d. 

** Before the Colonel,”—Soldiers’ wives in India and elsewhere, if 
they commit themselves, are brought before the commanding officer, 
who, in India, deprives them of pay, turns them off the strength of 
the regiment, or admonishes them, according to the crime, the 
evidence being, nine times out of ten, that of the Provost Sergeant. 

« The old style of soldier’s wife and the new.” 

‘* Bringing her husband out of the canteen.”-—‘* Come out of this, 
and don’t be after spending me washing money !” 

** Drawing rations.” Married men or their wives have to attend 
at the ration stand, where their rations are issued by the Quarter- 
master Sergeant, superintended by the Quartermaster. 

**Modern married quarters,”—Every month or so the commanding 

officers visit the married quarters. He is attended by the regimental 
Staff connected with the Quartermaster’s department. “Haw! Are 
you crowded here?” : 
. ae Medical Inspection.” —Before embarking for foreign service, or 
if any epidemic is about, all women and children belonging toa 
regiment are medically inspected. No woman or officer’s wife is 
allowed on a troop-ship without a medical certificate signed by 
the surgeon. 

‘* Married mess on board a modern troop-ship. ”~-Married families 
all mess together during meals ; at night the women and children have 
to go to their own quarters at 7 P.M. 

**In Camp at Cove Common, Aldershot.”—Roughing it has to 
be done by every one. 

‘* Women and children’s quarters ona modern troop-ship.” The 
cots are of iron, one above the other, three from ceiling to deck, 
each person being supplied with a hair bed, pillow, and blankets, ° 

‘*Widowed, A soldier’s funeral.”—A soldier’s widow abroad is 
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allowed three months’ quarters and rations and a passage home after 


her husband’s death. 
Our engravings are from sketches by Colour-Sergeant Thomas 


Lathom, Sergeant-Instructor, Ist Lincolnshire Volunteers. 
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land. Mr. Fisken and his brother were simultaneous inventors of 
the steam-plough, and he was the sole inventor of several useful, 
though less important, agricultural contrivances. 

Lonpon Mortatiry slightly increased last week, and 1,663 
deaths were registered against 1,503 during the previous seven days, 
arise of 160, being 236 below the average, and at the rate of 21°6 
peri,o00, There were 6 deaths from small-pox, being 19 below the 
average (an increase of 4), 48 from measles (a decline of 6), 33 from 
scarlet fever (a fall of 15), 16 from diphtheria (a decrease of 6), 68 
from whooping-cough (an increase of 22), 12 from enteric fever (a fall 
of 9, and 9 below the average), 2 from ill-defined forms of fever, 8 
from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 2), and not one either from 
typhus fever or simple cholera. Deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs numbered 387, an increase of 32, but being 138 
below the average. ‘The deaths ofno less than 18 women were referred 
to puerperal fever, the average being 8. Different forms of violence 
caused co deaths; 81 were the result of accident or negligence, 
among which were 29 from fractures and contusions, 15 from burns 
and scalds, 11 from drowning, and 21 of infants under one year of 
age from suffocation. Six cases of suicides were registered. There 
were 2,926 births registered against 1,847 the previous week, 
being 88 below the average. The mean temperature of the air 
was 43°I deg., and 3°3 deg. above the average. No sunshine 
was registered, 


Lorp SALISBURY has signified the great pleasure with which he 
accepts the invitation to become a Vice-President of the Mansion 
House Central Council for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the 


London Poor. Local sanitary aid committees are being organised, 
and some of them have already commenced operations. 

Mr. A. J. BALFour, M.P. for Hertford, has consented to become, 
at the next General Election, Conservative candidate for Manchester 
along with the sitting Conservative member, Mr. Houldsworth, 

Av A SPECIAL MEETING of Commanding Officers of Metropolitan 
Volunteer Corps, presided over by Lord Ranelagh, it was decided 
to hold a Volunteer Review on Easter Monday. 

Tue Marquis OF ExeTER has accepted the Chairmanship of 
the Council of the National Fish Culture Association. 

Tur Utmost VIGILANCE is being displayed by the authorities of 
the Midland Railway Company toguard against the outrages threatened 
on their line. It is patrolled at night, passengers are carefully 
scrutinised, and the principal express trains are accompanied by 
special detectives. 

In ConSEQUENCE OF AN ANONYMOUS LETTER containing a 
threat to blow up the General Post Office at Glasgow, the authorities 
have taken precautionary measures. In spite of the recent trial, 
dynamite plots, it is surmised, are being still hatched, and some 
suspected conspirators are therefore being closely watched. 

Lorp BRABOURNE presided and spoke at a meeting of the Railway 
Shareholders’ Association, formed to oppose legislative and adminis- 
trative interference with the management of railways. In a racy 
speech Sir Edmund Beckett explained the need for such an organisa- 
tion in spite of the existence of a Railway Companies’ Association. 
Lord Brabourne spoke again at a meeting of railway share- 
holders in Manchester, which passed resolutions approving of the 
objects of the new Association. 

THE Water ComMPANIES seem disposed to accept the letter of 
the decision of the House of Lords in favour of Mr. Dobbs, but 
some of them are issuing queries to be answered by their customers, 
apparently with the object of making use of the information 
obtained to raise their charges to the legal maximum allowable 
under their respective Acts. Meanwhile meetings.of consumers are 
being held, and progress is being made with the establishment of a 
Water Consumers’ Defence League, of the general committee of 
which Mr. Dobbs is a leading member.—In an address to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers its President, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
expressed a strong opinion that the charge for water by meter was 
far fairer to the consumer than by assessment.—The text has been 
published of a Bill which is to be introduced into Parliament next 
Session, at the instance of the Corporation of London, and one of 
the objects of which is to give the consumer, in all cases, instead of 
as at present in some only, the option of being charged by meter. 

Tue Iriso Lovyaists of the United Kingdom having been asked 
to subscribe to a fund for the erection of a Great Orange Hall in 
Dublin as a memorial of their indignation at the Irish Executive’s 
dismissal of Lord Rossmore from the Commission of the Peace, at 
Lord Rossmore’s request the project of a memorial has been dropped, 
and an address of sympathy will be substituted for it. 

At A DEMONSTRATION in his honour at Clonmel on Sunday 
Michael Davitt, in a violent speech, predicted the abolition of Irish 
landlordism and the national independence of Ireland. He suggested 
that miniature Irish Parliaments should be held yearly in Dublin, as 
a prelude to the meeting of a legally-constituted Irish Legislature. 

Tue TUNNELLING UNDER THE Mersey has been making such 
satisfactory progress that complete subaqueous communication 
ares the two banks of the river will probably be effected next 

week, 

DescRIBING THE ResuLTs of the dredging of the Thames and of 
excavations for antiquarian purposes in the’ neighbourhood of 
Taplow, the Secretary of the Berks Archzeological Society reports 
among the: ‘* finds,” what appear to be a series of pit-dwellings, 
and of human skulls, one supposed to be that of a woman of the 
reindeer period. 

THE REMAINS OF THE LATE Mr. HoLtoway were interred last 
week in the churchyard of Sunninghill. It seems that the concep- 
tion of the two noble institutions which he founded was due to his 
wife. To her sister he bequeathed absolutely his property, less than 
a million sterling. 

Our Oprruary this week includes the death, in her 78th year, 
of Lady Amelia Rose Jebb, sister of the Earl of Chichester, and 
widow of Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, sometime Surveyor- 
General of Prisons ; of Mr. G. W. Merrifield, at the age of 56, 
successively Principal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Senior Examiner in the Education Department of the Privy 
Renee for a considerable period editor of Longman’s ‘‘Text- 
reba of Science ;” of the Rev. H. W. Butcher, a zealous Baptist 
Missionary in Central Africa ; of the Rev. George Musgrave, the 
Es among other works, of several volumes descriptive of 
es France; of Mr. W. F. Burton, at the age of 56, the 
HO Sai herent in water-colours, a member of the Society of 
be - Artists ; and of the Rev. W. Fisken, a septuagenarian, 
‘orlorty years as Presbyterian Minister at Stamfordham, Northumber 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH has returned to the London stage from 
which she has too Jong been absent, and, fortunately for her 
admirers, has chosen for the occasion what is perhaps her strongest 
part. Itis true that a Jarge proportion of the playgoing public are 
already familiar with her Mercy Merrick ; but her performance in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s play of Zhe New Magdalen is always worth 
seeing. The revival took place on Saturday evening upon the 
re-opening, under the management of Miss Nelly Harris, of the 
Nove.ty, a handsome and commodious house, which ought to be 
prosperous, though, as a fact, it has been a scene of almost unbroken 
disaster since its first opening. Miss Louise Willes is the Grace 
Roseberry of the occasion; Miss Le Thiére the Lady Janet Roy ; 
and Mr. Frank Archer the Julian Gray. Altogether the cast is a 
strong one ; and the performance was followed by the audience with 
every sign of absorbing interest. 

Mr. Toole and his company played on Tuesday before the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, their family, and guests at Sandringham. 
The pieces chosen by the Prince himself for the occasion were Pas/ 
Pry and Guffin’s Elopement. The entertainments, which were in 
commemoration of the birthday of Prince Albert Victor of Wales, 
were given in a spacious building erected to serve the double purpose 
of a theatre and a ball-room. At the conclusion of the performances 
**God Save the Queen ” was sung by the entire company. 

Mr. Pinero’s new comedy, entitled Zow Water, will be produced 
this evening at the GLOBE Theatre, 

Miss Lotta will appear this (Saturday) evening both as Little Nell 
and the Marchioness in a version of Charles Dickens’s story, 
The Old Curiosity Shop, which has been specially prepared by the 
illustrious novelist’s eldest son. 

The management of the Princess’s Theatre: have invited the 
entire dramatic profession to a special morning performance of 
Claudian, to be given on Tuesday next. 
be adinitted. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has concluded arrangements for visiting the 
United States, at a date, however, not yet fixed. He will make his 
first appearance in New York in Claudian. 

Mr. Gilbert’s little serious drama, written for Miss Mary Ander- 
son, is to be produced at the Lyceum on Saturday, the 26th inst. 
It will be played conjointly with Pygmalion and Galatea. 

Friday next is fixed for the opening of Mr. Edgar Bruce’s new 
theatre, to be called “‘ THE Prince’s,” in Coventry Street. The 
opening piece will be Mr, Gilbert’s Palace of T; vith. 

Confusion, at the VAUDEVILLE, has proved a highly successful 
venture. It will be played for the 2ooth time on Wednesday next, 
the 16th inst. 

A notice of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Préncess Zda, produced 
at the Savoy on Saturday evening, appears under the head of 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From JAN. 3 TO JAN. 9, 1884 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExpLANATION.—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. : 

REMARKS. --—During this period the weather has been dull and rainy, while 
the air has been very mild and damp. In the course of the past week a series of 
depressions have skirted our western and north-western coasts, but have not 
been of a particularly important character, The weather, however, has been 
influenced by their near proximity to our islands, and during the time that one 
of these hung off the west of Ireland light warm winds blew from the southwar: i 
veering to the south-west and west as the centre area of lowest readings HIN 
away ina north-easterly direction. Dull and showery weather prevailed Boer 
rally, except on Sunday (6th inst.), when some_bright intervals occurred, ane 
a little sunshine was recorded—the first in London since December 2ard. 
‘Towards the close of the week further depressions appeared off our north- 
western coasts, the wind backing to more southerly points, and veering ig aa 
to the westward under their influence, ‘Temperature has been decidedly ug 
for the time of year. The barometer was highest (30°40 inches) on, Wades lay 
(oth inst.); lowest (29°84 inches) on Sunday (6th inst.); range, © 56 wach f Oe 
perature was highest (53°) on Thursday (3rd inst.) ; and Wednesday (9t a a 
lowest (35°) on ‘Tuesday (8th inst.); range, 18°. Rain fell on five days. ue 
fll pg fauhses Greatest amount on any one day, 0°16 inches, on Saturday 
‘3th inst.), 


The public will not 


THE OLD PoLICEMAN’s ALARM-RATTLE has been condemned, 
and is about to be replaced in London by shrill modern whistles. 
_THE Town oF Montreux, in Switzerland, is now entirely 
lighted by the electric light generated from water-power supplied by 
the Lake of Geneva. 

THE QUEEN OF RouMANIA has written the libretto of an opera 
—Meaga—to the music of a Swedish composer, and the work will 
be produced shortly at Stockholm. 

ANOTHER VOLUME OF THE QUEEN’s DIARY is shortly to be 
published—** More Leaves from a Journal of a Life in the High- 
lands, from 1862 to 1882.” The book is being prepared under the 
charge of Sir Theodore Martin. 

THE TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. The Italian Government 
{the Ziectrictan tells us) have decided to award a premium of 400/. 
to any one who shall perfect the most practical and useful system 
for generating and transmitting electrical energy. This premium is 
offered in connection with the Turin Exhibition. 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE LaTE M, GAMBETTA is 
to be decided on this year, and French artists are invited to send in 
designs by June Ist, these designs to be exhibited for a fortnight 
afterwards. No conditions are made as to the style or proportions 
of the memorial, but the expense must be limited to 14,000/., as the 
popular subscriptions have not realised the amount expected. 

THE “CEYLON” PLEASURE YACHT, belonging to the Ocean 
Steam Yachting Company, left Southampton on the 3rd inst. on her 
two months’ cruise in the Mediterranean. She intends to cali at 
Nice about the 2oth inst. for those passengers who prefer to join at 
that port. The two months’ trip comprises visits to Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Pirzeus (for Athens), Malta, Gibraltar, &c., 
returning to Southampton about 4th of March. 

A FEMALE PILoT has been doing duty on the Mississippi and 
other Southern Transatlantic rivers for some time past, but on 
applying for a regular license has been snubbed by the 
American Government, who declare that no woman is fit to bea 
pilot. This decision has roused great ire among the advocates of 
female labour, particularly as the applicant seems well fitted for her 
post.. She is the wife of an old river captain-—now too infirm for 
duty—and for years has managed a steamer under his directions. 

A Heratpic TWELFTH-CaKE was introduced in Court and 
aristocratic circles on the Jour des Rois last week in Vienna, where 
the old custom of celebrating Twelfth Night has not fallen into such 
disuse as in England. The cake consisted of a huge sugar coronet, 
shaped to illustrate the rank of the master of the house, and resting 
on a cushion made of drzoches. Royal and princely hosts had a 
“crown cake,” while for lesser dignities the strawberry-leaves and 
balls, &c., denoting dukes, marquises, counts, &c., were elaborately 
wrought in different coloured preserved fruits. 

BIRKBECK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, SOUTH- 
AMPTON BUuILDINGS. The Winter Term of this very useful 
Institution began on Monday last. The Evening Classes for both 
sexes have been arranged with much care, and embrace all subjects 
which may prove useful to the young men and women who avail 
themselves of the advantages of this Institution. The new building, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Albany, will be opened early in the year. It will provide accommo- 
dation for 6,000 students. The sum of 6,800/. is still required to 
complete the building. Contributions are earnestly sclicited. The 
bankers are Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Lombard Street: 

WINTER ASCENTS OF SNOWDON are usually dangerous under- 
takings, but this year the mountain is almost daily scaled, both from 
the Lianberis and the Beddgelert sides, owing to the mild season. 
Such weather cannot be remembered by the oldest experience, and 
not a vestige of snow can be found on the peak. This high 
temperature contrasts curiously with the extremely severe cold wave 
which.has lately passed over the United States, and with the 
unusual cold prevailing in the interior of the invalid’s paradise— 
Madeira. There, although the climate at Funchal was as mild as 
usual, the mountains have. been covered with snow, which lay 
thickly at high altitudes, Indeed, two men living in the mountains 
died from the severity of: the frost. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’s CHAMBERS IN THE TEMPLE are 
disappearing, like many other bits of Old London fraught with 
literary recollections. Soon after Garden Court was built, 
Goldsmith inhabited a humble set of attics there in company with 
the butler to the Society; and there, in 1764, he- finished his 
‘ Traveller—the first work to which-he is said to have put his name. 
By and by he took better rooms down below, where he composed 
several poems, and is believed to have resumed practice as a physi- 
cian, When at last his first play, 7#e Good-Natured Man, brought 
him in some money, Goldsmith, in 1768, bought rooms in Brick 
Court, where he remained till his death in 1774. One side of Brick 
Court has lately been rebuilt, and now Garden Court is to be pulled 
down for the same purpose, so that both Goldsmith’s homes wil’ 
have vanished almost simultaneously. 

Tur Works oF THE Lars LEADER OF THE PARISIAN 
IMPRESSIONIST SCHOOL, Edouard Manet, are now being shown 
at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and form a highly interesting 
exhibition. The pictures strongly illustrate the varying moods and 
talent of the artist, such clever and carefully-executed paintings as 
the well-known ‘* Bon Bock,” &c., being side by side with works 
of the painfully naturalistic style, badly coloured and altogether ont 
of drawing. Manet’s works belong distinctly to three periods. In 
the first he was inspired by the Spanish masters, Velasquez, Goya, 
&c. ; the second included his best and most original work; but, in 
the third and last, he has branched off into the Jncoherent style 
which brought hint so much criticism, and made him the founder of 
anew school, Amongst coming Parisian Fine-Art displays, the 
most important is a Meissonnier Exhibition in April, where 
collectors will lend the artist’s chief works. M, Meissonnier will 
also send two statuettes—one of a musketeer, the other of Punch ; 
while he is now painting an elaborate chivalric picture representing 
Bayard knighting Francis I. ; ; 

Tuat FaMitiar GALLic Ficureg, the chiffonnier, will find his 
occupation gone after the 15th inst., when Parisians can no longer 
throw out their rubbish before their doors, but must empty 1t every 
morning into a special receptacle, which will be immediately 
fetched by the dust-cart. This innovation falls heavily on the large 
body of chifonniers, who have hitherto reaped a good livelihood 
from the finds in the street rubbish heaps, which they so industriously 
picked over_every night. There are over 30,000 chifonniers in 
Paris, the gare tells us—8,000 formally licensed by the police ; 
15,000 ‘‘vagabonds,” z.¢., without the police medal; and 10,000 
sorters of the rubbish taken home, Each chiffonnier has his 
particular district, and bequeaths it to his son, or other heir. He 
goes out at 3 A.M., and hunts till seven o'clock, when he ba 
home his booty, and carefully sorts it, treasuring especially the 
bones, the rags, and window glass, which is worth much ae 
than bottle glass. Any valuable is generally honestly restored to ie 
owner. Many of the chifonnzers live in great comfort, their chic 
colony being in the Avenue de la Révolte at Clichy. 
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A SEVEN-POUNDER GUN FROM A MOUNTAIN BATTERY OF THE, PUNJAUB FRONTIER FORCE, EMPLOYED IN THE AKHA EXPEDITION 
(The Gun is represented divided for convenience of transport) 


Camp of Civil Officer and Escort 


CAMPS ON THE RIVER DEJOO, AKHA FRONTIER 
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A BOUNDARY PILLAR ON THE AKHA FRONTIER 


; WERS, AND ESCORT OF THE FORTY-SECOND ASSAM LIGHT INFANTRY 


‘AND FOLLO 
SALUTING AFTER THE ERECTION OF A DISPUTED BOUNDARY PILLAR 


ASSAM 
THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE AKHA MARAUDERS ON THE FRONTIER OF 
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THE long-looked-for crisis in EcyrT has come this week. 
Egyptian Cabinet, on January 2, sent an urgent Note to the 
british Government, asking for a final decision on the Soudan 
question, and expressing itself willing toabandon Darfour, Kordofan, 
and North-Eastern Soudan—the last to be restored to Turkey—but 


insisting on the necessity of retaining Khartoum. It was stated, 
however, that the Egyptian Government itself would provide means 
for the defence of that town. This, however, would naturally have 
entailed a double line of defence—a main line at Wady Halfa with 
the troops organised by England, and a second at Khartoum with 
purely Egyptian forces. To this Sir Evelyn Baring replied on 
Sunday. He stated that the British Government would not 
object to a Turkish expedition to Eastern Soudan, provided that 
Suakim was the starting place, but that all Egyptian troops must 
retire to the best military frontier, south of Wady Halfa, on the 
Second Cataract. These troops, if need arose, would be supported 
by British forces, but Khartoum must be abandoned, so that one 
strong defensive line should not be endangered bya subsidiary weak 
defensive frontier. To these terms Sherif Pasha and his colleagues 
flatly refused to consent, although the Khédive expressed his 
willingness to accept them, and accordingly the whole Cabinet 
resigned, Some trouble was experienced in finding a Premier 
willing to take office at sucha juncture, but eventually Nubar Pasha, 
one of the ablest and most enlightened of Egyptian statesmen, under- 
took to form a Cabinet. Taking the portfolios of Justice and 
Foreign Affairs himself, he appointed Mustapha Pasha Fehmi 
Finance Minister, Abd-el-Kader, the late Governor of the Soudan, 
War Minister ; Sabet Pasha, a Turk, and said to be of a conciliatory 
disposition, Minister of the Interior; and Mahmoud Falaki Pasha 
(Minister of Public Works under Arabi), Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Clifford Lloyd is made Under-Secretary of the Interior. 
Considerable disappointment has been expressed at Nubar Pasha’s 
Ministry, as it had been expected that he would have asked some of 
the British officials to enter the actual Cabinet, ie 


The Khédive all this time appears to have acted in complete 
accord with his British advisers, in whom he is stated-to place 
implicit trust. Indeed the 7imes correspondent, to whom he seems 
of late to have confided his innermost thoughts, makes him out to 
be an Admirable Crichton of a ruler. Thus he is stated to have 
declared, ‘* You say that the cession of territory has an ugly sound 
for Sovereigns. Not for me, Iswear to you that I consider my 
prestige and. amour propre as nothing beside the necessity of doing 
what I believe to be best for my country.” Not content with terri- 
torial reforms also, the Khédive is bent on economy, has announced 
a reduction of his civil list by ten percent., an example, however, set 
by the British officials, and which is ‘ expected” to be imitated by 
some of the highly-pensioned members of the Khédivial family, 
The new Ministers, moreover, will have their salaries cut down. 
With all the Khédivial assistance, however, our difficulties show signs 
of increasing rather than ofdiminishing. Intrigue is as rife asever, and 
the French are leaving no stone unturned to persuade the Egyptian 
authorities that France and not England is Egypt’s best friend, 
Thus continual reports are being circulated about Tewfik’s intention 
to abdicate, and a strong inovement is being organised in favour of 
the restoration of Ismail Pasha, which of course would mean the 
paramount re-establishment of French influence. 


From the Soudan itself there is little news. The garrisons of 
Duem and Kaoui have arrived at Khartoum. They were fired upon 
on their way, but no casualty occurred. Colonel Coetlogon has 
telegraphed to the Egyptian Government, asking for permission to 
evacuate the town, as no reinforcements are forthcoming. 
‘Retreat now,” he says, ‘‘is possible, but may soon become 
impracticable.” The proposed despatch of a Black force, under 
Zebehr Pasha, has been abandoned, aud Sir Evelyn Wood will 
shortly preside over a Commission for the purpose of considering 
measures for evacuating the Soudan. The Mahdi is reported to. 
have arrived at El Ain, on the Blue Nile. 


In FRANCE, as we have said, there is a great revival of interest in 


Egyptian affairs, and the British decision to abandon the Soudan is - 


warmly denounced; such a step is pronounced dangerous, not 
merely to Egypt, but to ‘‘civilisation.” Pessimist prophecies of 
the revival of the slave trade, of the relapse of the people into bar- 
barism, and of every possible evil are freely uttered, and the question 
is now declared to have assumed an international aspect. The 
remedy is, of course, a restoration of the Anglo-French régdme, 
which, the Dédats tells us, ‘‘ with the traditions which it has already 
created would restore everything to its place ; but England has not 
the perspicacity which might easily pass for generosity to feel this,” 
‘The fact is that France is now feeling more tranquil with regard to 
Tonquin, and is looking out for a fresh field for her energy. And 
yet from a military point of view there remains plenty to be done. 
Admiral Courbet has abandoned all intention of advancing at 
present, and has returned to Hanoi, leaving 1,000 men at Sontay, 
with instructions to make daily reconnaissance. There has been 


a serious explosion at Hanoi, by which.the guns and ammunition | 


of two batteries -of artillery have been destroyed. From Hué M. 
Tricou reports that the new Annamese King has announced his 
official adhesion to Dr. Harmand’s Treaty of August 25th, “relying 
cn the goodwill of France, as regards the modifications which may 
eventually be made in it.” M. Tricou was to be received in 
audience on January 2nd, and in his despatch praises the skill and 
courage of M. Champeaux, the French Resident, in the highest 
terms, - 


To turn to internal politics in France, the. Chambers reopened 
on Tuesday, but the proceedings were merely formal, M. Brisson 
being almost unanimously elected President of the Lower House. 
The Revision Bill still remains the foremost topic, but M. Jules 
Ferry has qualified his proposal for revising the Senate by privately 
stating that the revision must be “limited, or none at all,” The 
Senate, he thinks, would be strengthened by having its powers 
more completely defined, and by the removal of a source of con- 
tinual conflict with the Lower House, namely, the right to revise the 
Budget. He also considers that life Senatorships are objectionable. 
The Bill will probably not be brought forward before Easter, and 
will be presented in the Senate first. ‘here is little other news of 
interest. The youth Curien, who recently applied for an interview 
with M. Jules Ferry with a view of assassinating him, has been 
tried, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. There is a 
serious cab strike in Paris, some 2,000 men being “ont,” and the 
men are holding numerous meetings to discuss their grievances, 
The opening of the Chamber has given occasion to the Bishop of 
Vannes to protest against the law ordering prayers to be made for 
the Chambers. He declares that such a prayer is ‘‘a national 
protest against blasphemous declamations, serious omissions, and 
numerous insults, which seem a defiance of 
Exhibition was opened on Sunday. 


In GERMANY another of Prince Bismarck’s Socialistic measures 
has been made public—the insurance of workmen againstaccident and 
death, This will compel all labour-givers in’ the Empire to 
organise themselves into insurance companies, No State aid will 
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be given, and employers of labour will have to pay the whole of 
the premiums on the lives and limbs of their workmen in proportion 
to the wages paid and to the danger incurred in their employ. All 
the companies—each of which will include employers of the same 
nature—are to be under the supervision of an ‘‘ Imperial Assurance 
Board,” which will practically be a State department. The 
Emperor, in a New Year’s letter to the Berlin Magistrates, has 
once more repeated his announcement that the peace of Europe is 
absolutely assured. Ina reply to the Town Council, also, he stated 
that he recognised as one of his missions the task of fostering 
friendship with Foreign Princes. The death at New Vork of Dr, 
Lasker, the well-known member of the Progressist Party, but whose 
influence has declined since the rupture between Prince Bismarck 
and that body in 1878, has created comparatively little comment. 


From SPAIN come highly pessimist reports. In the debate on 
the reply to the King’s Speech, the Premier, Sefior Posada Herrera, 
made a most energetic speech on the proposed measures of universal 
suffrage and Constitutional reform. He declared that they had 
been laid down by the Dynastic Left as the conditions of its 
support of the Cabinet, and that he was surprised at the opposition 
they had excited. He then committed the grave error of dragging the 
King’s name into the question by stating that His Majesty had assented 
to the reforms. The Ministry is growing more and more unpopular, 
and is expected to be very short-lived, so that the King will have to 
choose between Sefior Canovas del Castillo and the Conservatives, 
with a reactionary policy, or a Democratic Ministry and a possible 
revolution. In connection with this it is confidently stated that the 
Triple Alliance have determined to support King Alfonso and his 
dynasty on the Throne in the event of any insurrection, though 
beyond this no interference in Spanish affairs is contemplated. The 
Council of State, by a majority of one, have advised the rejection 
of the proposed provisional commercial agreement with England. 


In Russia it is becoming more and more evident that the murder 
of Colonel Sudeikin has seriously perturbed official circles, par- 
ticularly as he was assassinated by one of his own subordinates, 
who for years past had successfully hoodwinked his chief. Nihilism, 
or, at least, all outward manifestation of Socialistic displeasure, had 
been apparently dormant of late, and people were congratulating 


themselves that an era of comparative peace had at length been | 


inaugurated. Jablonsky, the supposed murderer, coolly went to 
Madame Sudeikin after the crime, and informed her of the fact. -As 
le was a trusted confidant, no suspicion attached to him, and, 
while the lady rushed off to the house, he calmly appropriated all 
the important papers he could find, and disappeared. The Nihilists 
have followed up the ‘‘execution ” with a proclamation against the 
Czar, Count Tolstoi and several other officials have been also 
‘* sentenced to death.” 


In Inp1a there has been another crisis with regard to the Ibert 
Bill, and another compromise. In the Council Jast week, it tran- 
spired that persons charged in districts where no jury now existed 
would be sent to a Sessions Judge—a proceeding which would entail 
much delay and expense, and, moreover, would bring a heavier 
punishment on the offender. This would induce defendants to 
accept a summary decision at once, however unjust it might be. On 
‘Tuesday, however, the matter was once more discussed, and after 
various speeches for and against the measure, it was finally unani- 
mously referred to a Select Committee.—The Calcutta Exhibition 
continues to be successful—The Akha Fxpedition does not appear 
to be making much progress, as the resistance encountered is greater 
than had been foreseen. On December 24th, Major Beresford 
advanced to find the enemy strongly entrenched on the banks of the 

. Tengapanni River, His force was not strong enough to cross the 
river in face of the showers of poisoned arrows. Reinforcements 
are being pushed forward. Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the well- 
known Indian theological reformer, who has so ably advocated the 
abolition of idolatry, and the adoption of a belief in one God, has 
died, in his forty-seventh year. We published his portrait on the 
occasion of his visit to England in No, 30 (June 25, 1870). 

Of MIscELLANEOuS IEMs we hear from ITALY that the ceremony 
of transferring the remains of Victor Emmanuel tothe new tomb in the 
Pantheon took place on Saturday with very solemn ceremony. 
There was a grand national pilgrimage to the tomb on Wednesday. 
—In Austria there has been a Cookery Exhibition at Vienna, 
which has been a tremendous success, the building being crammed 
to the utmost from morn till night.—TuRKzY has been watching 
events in Egypt -with great interest and hope, as the Sultan’s 
secret wish is once more te gain a footing on African soil. 
Thus there are rumours that intrigues are being carried on 
between Constantinople and Ceylon.—In the Unirep STATES 
the great pig-meat question has been the chief legislative 
topic, and much irritation has been expressed against France and 
Germany on account ef the exclusion of American pork from those 
countries. Several retaliatory measures have accordingly been 
proposed. The Roman Catholic Convent at Belleville, Illinois, has 
been destroyed by fire, and twenty-two of the pupils and five of the 
sisters have perished.—A severe cold wave has been passing over the 
United States and CANADA, 


THE Queen continues in the Isle of Wight with the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany and the Princess Beatrice. On Saturday Her 
Majesty and the Duchess called on Lady Ponsonby, while Canon 
Boyd Carpenter arrived, and joined the Royal party at dinner. 
Next morning the Queen and Royal Family attended Divine Service 
at Osborne, when Canon Boyd Carpenter officiated, the Canon again 
dining with Her Majesty in the evening. Baron Pawel von 
Rammingen lunched with the Royal party on Monday, and later 
Sir'A. and Lady Paget and Mr. Childers arrived, Sir H. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Childers, and General Gardiner dining with the Queen in the 
evening. Her Majesty gave audience on Tuesday morning to Sir 
Augustus Paget, who kissed hands on his appointment as 
Ambassador to Vienna, while Lady Paget was received by the 
Queen subsequently. Her Majesty will not leave Osborne before 
the middle of February. 

The Prince and. Princess of Wales have been entertaining 
numerous guests at Sandringham during the past few days, Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne joining the party on Saturday. 
The Prince and his guests have spent their time either shooting 
over the estate or hunting with the West Norfolk Hounds, while 
they were also present at a servants’ ball given at Sandringham 
House. On Sunday the Royal party and their visitors attended 
Divine Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, where Canon Duckworth 
preached. Tuesday was the twentieth birthday of Prince Albert 
Victor, eldest son of the Prince and Princess, and while in London 
and Windsor bells were rung and salutes fired in honour of 
the anniversary, the day was kept with extra honours at Sandring- 
ham. The West Norfolk Hunt held a special meet at Labingley 
Bridge, whence the Prince and Princess and Prince Albert Victor 
followed the hounds, the young Princesses being also present at 
the meet, while in the evening Mr. J. L. Toole and his company 
gave a special performance before the Royal Party and a number of 
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guests in the new ball-room. Pazl Pry and Mr. Guffin’s Elope- 
ment were the pieces chosen, and the programme was elaborately 
got up in Old English style. The party broke up on Wednesday, 
the Prince of Wales going to stay with Lord Hastings at Melton 
Constable, while Prince Albert Victor returned to Cambridge. 
Next Tuesday the Prince of Wales visits Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
at Halton, near Tring, and on the following Monday accompanies 
the Princess to stay with Lord and Lady Alington at Crichel. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was to leave Gibraltar with the Channel 
Squadron. on Thursday for Port -Mahon, Minorca.—Princess 
Christian on Tuesday afternoon distributed the prizes to the 
Middlesex Yeomanry Cavalry.—The Duke and Duchess of Albany 
will visit the Duke and Duchess of Westminster at Eaton Hall on 
the 23rd inst., while on the 28th they go to Wynyard Park to stay 
with the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry. Whilst at 
Wynyard the Duke will visit Durham on the 3oth to attenda 
special meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasons. 
He has accepted the office of Worshipful Master of the Royal 
Clarence Lodge, Clare, Suffolk, and will shortly be installed, The 
Duke’s title of Duke of Clarence is derived from this old town, 
and he has been an honorary member of the Lodge for two years.— 
The ex-Empress Eugénie went to Chislehurst on Wednesday, the 
anniversary of Napoléon III.’s death, to attend the memorial 
service at St, Mary’s. She stayed the previous night with Lord and 


Lady Sydney at Frognal. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has consented to act as 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Mansion House Central Council 
{cr the Improvement of the Dwellings of the London Poor. 

THE CHURCH CONGRESS is this year to be held at Carlisle, under 
the presidency of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

An APPEAL is made to the British public by a Committee, which 
includes the Prince of Wales and the Bishop of London, for sub- 
scriptions towards the erection of an English church in Copenhagen, 
which has never had one, though it contains many British residents, 
and receives many British visitors, among them numbers of sailors. 
3,0007, have been raised in Copenhagen, and between 6,000/. and 
7,0007, more are needed. : 

Tue BIsHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL spoke at a meeting 
in Bristol, presided over by the Mayor, to promote the restoration 
of a separate See of Bristol. The meeting pledged itself to raise the 
70,000/, required, and 12,000/, was promised in the room. 

PRESIDING at a Church Missionary Society meeting at Bourne- 
mouth, Lord Cairns said that, though there still remained hundreds 
of millions who had never heard the sound of the Gospel, the 
amount of missionary work done during the last fifty years was 
absolutely wonderful ; nothing since the days of the Early Church 
could in the least compare with it. F 

Tut ResoLuTION PasseD at the recent Liverpool Diocesan 
Conference, affirming the desirability of keeping churches open, 
‘where practicable,” throughout the whole of Sunday, having been 
forwarded to the Archbishop and Bishops, numerous replies have 
been received, all of them expressing approval of the carefully- 
worded recommendation. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Liverpool are among the prelates who have responded in 
this sense. ; 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR presided and spoke at the first of a series 
of penny concerts for the people given last Saturday in Exeter Hall, 
under the auspices of the National Temperance League. It was a 
mistake, he said, to suppose that the clergy ought to look with 
anything but sympathy on innocent recreation. He would be glad 
to see such entertainments multiplied a hundred times, so as to keep 
young men from the streets and the music halls. 

Tue Rev. L. S. WAINWRIGHT, after having been ten years 
Curate of St. Peter’s, London Docks, has been appointed its Vicar, 
in succession to Mr. Mackonochie, to whom the Bishop of London 
has granted a general license to officiate in his Diocese. 

CANON Mason is to be transferred from the Diocese of Truro to 
the important Vicarage of All Hallows, Barking, to which he has 
heen appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and from which, 
as a centre, he is to conduct mission operations in the East End of 
London. 

REPLYING TO Mr. Baxter, M.P., on the ecclesiastical 
establishments in India, Dr. Haly, late Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
contends that the duty of the Indian Government to provide religious 
ministrations cannot be restricted to soldiers, but must include its 
civil servants, the ezployés on the State railways and elsewhere, the 
members of the European working class whom the development of 
the resources of India has brought to the country, and the poor 
Eurasian population of the large towns. Religious ministrations 
for all these could not be supplied without Government grants, and 
Dr. Haly contrasts the small sum thus expended with the three or 
four millions sterling remitted from the Indian revenue for the 
maintenance of Hindoo and Mahomedan religious services. 

Ir 1s Rumourep that the electric light is to be introduced into 
Westminster Abbey. The arrangements for the erection of the new 
organ are progressing. . 

Mr. SpuRGEON is expected to return to London from Mentone 
about the 30th inst. 

To WESLEYAN PHILANTHROPY is due the establishment of the 
Children’s Home, by which some 1,300 children have been rescued 
from the gutter and the gaol. Another branch of this institution— 
the ‘‘ Princess Alice Orphanage”—has just been opened at New 
Oscott, near Birmingham. ~ . 

On Sunpay Messrs. Moody and Sankey commenced a mission 
on the Surrey side, with every promise. of success, at the mid-day 
service the large building erected for the purpose being completely 
filled. 
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THE Savoy.—~The most recent example of that form of 
comic opera, which is fairly claimed by Mr. W. S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as their own invention, was introduced at 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new theatre, on Saturday last, with a success 
which, at least as regards the music, equals that of any one 
of its precursors, ‘“ The Princess” of Alfred Tennyson, a “medley,” 
as the author styles .it (yet what a delightful medley !), had passed 
into a classic before the adventurous hand of Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
laid hold of it. His ‘respectful perversion” of the poem was 
originally produced at the Olympic Theatre in January, 1870. 
The new work at the Savoy only differs in its nomenclature from the 
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ec ehtmsical allegory ” of the Olympic through the addition of the 
ane prefixed to the original title, and the substitution, 
probably in deference to the composer of the complex phrase 
« ner-version ” (mark the hyphen) for the outspoken and less sophis- 
tical “perversion ” of thirteen years ago. In so far as the 
Pevipetia is concerned, there are but few discrepancies to note. In the 
can the dramatist (not for the first time) has fully found his 


musicial A r foun 
and each successive number of the piece was enthusiastically 


match : 
vecelved from the rise to the fall of the curtain. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has urider perfect control two of the essential requisites 

ccess in the operatic sphere. He can write with 


for achieving su ‘ : 
equal fluency and effect for voices and instruments ; his orchestration, 


independently of its wealth of device and felicitous colouring, 
being invariably a support rather than an impediment to his singers. 
Further experience thus gained in a lighter field rather aids 
than enfeebles his exertions when his genius impels him to 
soar into the loftiest sphere of Art, and in the oratorio, the 
symphony, and what is accepted as Grand Opera, his vocal part 
writing is immaculate. He has yet, with all these gifts, to trans- 
form himself into a dond fide representative of Inglish music 
quand mime, but he is young enough still to strive for such an 
enviable position, and has talent enough honourably to sustain it. 
All this is observable in Prizcess Lda, as in a good many of his 
previous compositions, 

The scenery, dresses, and grouping of the new piece left, 
to use the hackneyed phrase, ‘‘nothing to desire.” The scenery, 
especially that representing the charming grounds of Castle 
Adamant, elicited warm expressions of delight. But Mr. 
Gilbert, it must be confessed, was scarcely up to his usual level. 
The dialogue was less incisive than on previous occasions, the 
satirical remarks on the relations between men and women seemed 
to be re-echoed from previous librettos by the same gifted hand, 
and the metaphysics of Lady Blanche were decidedly weariful. Mr. 
Grossmith, who is such a prime favourite, had a rather unthankful 
‘Thersites-like part as King Gama. Gama’s three swashbuckler 
cons were really funny. Of Mr, Rutland Barrington, too, as King 
Hilarion, it may be said (in the words of Mr. Gilbert himself) 
that “he did nothing in particular, and did it very well.” 
Of all the male characters, the three young men, Prince Hilarion 
and his companions Cyril and Florian, gave the most pleasure. 
In all they did—singing, dancing, or speaking, Messrs. 
racy, Ryley, and Durward Lely were capital. Though her 
siature is smaller than beseems Baron D’Eyncourt’s heroine, 
Miss Braham was a fascinating Princess Ida; Miss Jessie 
Yond had but little to do, but was as usual pleasant and vivacious ; 
Miss Brandram disguised her face with uncompromising thorough- 
ness in order to represent the severe old spinster Lady Blanche, and 
played the part so well that we did not miss the massive Miss 
Barnett, who would naturally have played the part ; and, lastly, we 
must say a good word for Miss Kate Chard, a new comer, who haz 
a pleasant face, a lively manner, and who sang a very pretty song 
about Darwinism (the words are in the conventional Gilbertian 
satirical style) with remarkable archness and intelligence. 

Covent GARDEN.——A company, favourably known in the 
provinces as the Royal English Operatic Company, began a brief 
service of performances at this theatre on Monday night with an 
English adaptation, from the practised pen of Mr. Henry Hersee, 
of a work by a German composer, which, though produced more 
than a year since at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, in spite of 
its widely proclaimed success, has hitherto been a sealed book to 
London. The Liter of Hamelin, the original title of which is 
Der Rattenfinger von Hamelin, has, for evident reasons, been very 
judiciously modified by the adaptor from the work of Herr Victor 
Nessler, a Leipsic conductor, who has obtained considerable vogue as 
a composer of operas. If such an enterprise could be permanently 
sustained during the winter months it might bring some consolation 
for the lengthened absence of Mr. Carl Rosa. 
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Tue Turr.——If the ‘‘ winter of discontent” among lovers of 
flat-racing is not altogether ‘‘ made glorious summer” by the publi- 
cation of the entries of the chief Spring Handicaps, it will help to 
break the monotony of the interregnum, and give them something 


to taik about. The first thing that strikes one is the numerical 
weakness of the entries, considering the number of horses in train- 
ing and the open weather, which has enabled trainers to keep them 
more or Jess in work up till now. The Lincoln Handicap shows 
an actual falling-off from last year from 70 to 68, which contrasts 
badly with the 122 in 1877. The Northamptonshire Stakes also 
show a decrease of two, and the Newmarket Handicap has 
dwindled away to 19, as against 47 no later than in 1881. Of the 
two great Epsom events, the Metropolitan and City and Suburban, 
the former has three, and the latter five, more entries than last 
year, but the respective totals of 39 and 79 look very poor when com- 
pared with the 63 and 127 of seven years ago. Contrary toexpectation, 
and as an answer to the outcry of a dearth of steeplechasers, 
no less than 57 entries have been received, which are 16 
pte those of last year, but still far below those of the good 
on times. Lovers of good thoroughbreds will be glad to notice 
names of such comparative veterans as Corrie Roy, Thebais, 
a Tristan, who it was thought might have been relegated to the 
eine St. Blaize, Thebais, St. Simon, and the Duke of Richmond 
One eee them, while the names of Corrie Roy, Sweetbread, 
Cun me adislas, and the redoubtable Friday appear in the Ascot 
ee E doubt is now left as to Lord Falmouth’s intention of 
ee ee from racing, but it may be hoped that he will be able 
ie some little time for Turf Councils. All his horses will 
ae te to be trained, and go on fulfilling their engagements till 
Wotan comes for selling them, which will be during the Two 
of so : ae July weeks at Newmarket. During his racing career 
the Ta uf se years Lord Falmouth has won the Derby twice, 
eal fe é housand three, the One Thousand four, the Oaks four, 
tmgualla i _Leger three times, a record which we should think is 
he lee . in the history of the Turf. During the last ten years 
ph ae in stakes an average of over 20,000/.; in all over 
eee: Large as these winnings may seem, it is probable that 
sill fea of his stud have swallowed up all but a comparatively 
still portion of them,—The wife of F, Archer was delivered ~f a 
: orn child on Monday last. 
C estenk C ae have been held at Haydock Park, High 
fy inline a Plumpton, and elsewhere ; but little has transpired 
Maoden ce prospects of the fast approaching contest for the 
in the pric up, for which Mr. Osborne’s nomination has advanced 
of iret, eo current as first favourite. Plumpton showed a variety 
back f've ‘ich make it a very doubtful point whether it is better to 
favourites Pied or not in their trials. On one day thirty-five 
were comisletel out of thirty-eight courses, but on another the tables 
fa beos €ly turned, hardly a single favourite winning a course. 
fevotiyite oy Set that if 107, had been put on the first non- 
ceeding 1 and the full amount in hand invested on each of the suc- 
& ‘ree, it would have realised 5,000/, 


The Epsom Gold Cup entries show undeniable quality, 
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Huntinc.——However degenerate these days may be, still 
staghounds, their quarry, and their followers can go a bit occa- 
sionally, Last Saturday the Collingdale pack met at Rickmans- 
worth, and the deer did a journey of forty miles to Aylesbury, 
where the hounds had to spend the night. Three of the field kept 
up to the finish, namely, the Master, the Secretary of the Hunt, 
and Mr, Woodland, the trainer. Talking of hunting, the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London has announced his intention to give a 
Hunt Dinner at the Mansion House in June next. His Lordship is 
really a good ‘‘all-round ” man—dmprtmzs a Christian gentleman, a 
scholar, a man of business, and a sportsman, having worn the 
button of the Beaufort Hunt for many years. If the ancient 
Mayoralty is to come to an end shortly, it is almost a pity it should 
not close with such a Lord Mayor as Mr, Alderman Fowler, M.P. 

PEDESTRIANISM.——Another record beaten. Hutchens, the 
Putney ped., has covered 300 yards in thirty seconds, and there is 
no question as to the correct measurement of either time or distance. 
We are inclined to think that the champion athletes of old would 
not have been ‘‘in the same street ” with such a man as this.— 
Weston is now tramping the Midland Counties, and had completed 
at Derby, on Tuesday night, 2,100 miles out of his 5,000. 

Aquatics.—The Cambridge crew for the Putney race is likely 
to take time by the forelock, and go into regular practice and 
partial training this week. We have always held that the longer a 
crew is together the better its prospects, and that it will often beat 
another ‘which is composed of individually better men who have 
not worked together as long.—Wallace Ross, the celebrated New 
Brunswick sculler, who is matched to concede George Bubear ten 
seconds over the Thames Championship course on the 1oth of 
March next, has arrived in London. 

FooTBALL.—The clubs now left in for the fourth round of the 
Association Challenge Cup are Blackburn Rovers, Staveley, Preston 
North End, Upton Park,’ Notts County, Bolton Wanderers, Swilts, 
Old Foresters, Wednesbury, Old Westminsters, Northwich, Vic- 
toria, Brentwood, Blackburn Olympic, and Old Wykehamists. 
For the London there are left in, Barnes, Upton Park, Old 
Foresters, and Old Etonians. To be noted is the defeat, Associa- 
tionwise, of Darwen. by. Blackburn Olympic, by no less than 3 
goals to 0; of the Glasgow Rangers by the Blackburn Rovers, of 
Staveley by Aston Villa (Birmingham), and of Nottingham Forest 
by a Cambridge team; while Notts County and Derby Midland 
have played a drawn game. Rugby-wise, at Leeds, England has 
beaten Wales, but only by two tries, and at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland has beaten Durham. 


——_<____————. 
IN KABYLIA 


It is somewhat strange that of the many English tourists who 
visit Algeria so few penetrate the beautiful country of the Kabyles, 
where they would find a people presenting a striking contrast with 
the inhabitants of Algiers and the Sahel. Kabylia, indeed, offers 
other inducements for travel than the picturesque, and these of the 
most stimulative kind. The Kabyles form the most interesting of 
the many native communities of Algeria. Their cult and life and 
tradition fully deserve research; their history is still in a great 


measure unwritten; their folk-lore awaits the attention of Mr. 


Ralston, or some kindred spirit; and the region they occupy— 
particularly the Western portion, called Greater Kabylia—is of 
transcendent attraction and most romantic beauty. The isolation of 
the Kabyles during so many centuries is a remarkable feature in 
their history. Dominated in turn by Carthage and Rome, threa- 
tened by Arab invasions and various European aggressions, they 
have ever held their own, preserved intact their nationality and the 
communal nature of their government. Even since the severe 
shock they sustained in the failure of their revolt against France in 
1871 they have not been scattered, but have clung with admirable 
pertinacity to their mountain passes.’ Until that period Kabylia 
was almost as much /evra incognita as the Sahara. ‘The chief result 
of that strenuous resistance is to be seen in the attention since 
directed to the Kabyles and their country by French writers,; a 
considerable literature on the subject having sprung into existence, 
embracing works so diverse in aim as Masqueray’s ‘‘ Les Kabyles ” 
and Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘Une Campagne en Kabylie.” But 
these—including even the important work of M. Clamageran—leave 
a wide field for research to both historians-and ethnologists. Artists, 
as well as tourists, when weary of the movement and colour of 
town-life in Algiers, would find among the Kabylian valleys a new 
world, rich in suggestion. Among the former, Mr. Barclay has 
exhibited many pretty semi-pastoral scenes of the olive-yards and the 
incidents of the harvest in Kabylia, Fromentin, ofall artists, was best 
acquainted with Algeria, and ke visited what in his time were the 
ultimate oases of French occupation, yet he has little, indeed, to 
say of the Kabyles, and seems to have made few studies among 
them ; while Délacroix was almost wholly occupied with the turmoil 
and animation of the streets, or the gorgeous magnificence of Arab 
interiors. When once in Algiers, however, a trip to Kabylia pre- 
sents no insuperable obstacles to the traveller. There are no lions 
in his path in these days, and he may sleep as safely, and, perhaps, 


_ more soundly, in a Kabyle village as in his hotel. 


Viewed from Algiers, the Djur-jura mountains appear in the 
south-east asa cluster of ‘peaked isles,” like the Euganean_hills 
seen from Venice, but snow-clad and of far greater altitude. 
In reality they form an extensive chain, disposed in a semi- 
cirque, the two extremities of which incline seaward. A line 
drawn nearly due south from Dellys, the chief port of the district, 
through Tizi-ouzou, would on reaching the, Djur-jura divide Greater 
Kabylia into two equal portions, the whole lying between the 
Mediterranean and the mountain range. Within this district is to 
be found the most characteristic scenery of Kabylia, To reach its 
secluded valleys the traveller from Algiers may either proceed by sea 
to Dellys, and explore the intricate ramification of mountains to the 
south, and subsidiary to the Djur-jura, or he may voyage overland. 
The latter presents more attractions than the water-way, for the 
Algerian’ coast is, in general, not particularly picturesque. There 
is no time so favourable to make the excursion as the months of 
“April and May. During this period the midday heat is rarely more 
intense than that of a fair summer day in England ; while the supe- 
rior dryness of the air, and the admirable equality of night and day 
temperature, make it far less appreciable. In the autumn months, 
even until the end of November, the heat is often excessive, while 
the country has hardly recovered from the drought of the rainless 
months ; whereas, in Spring, the divine freshness and purity of the 
atmosphere are indescribably exhilarating. By an excellent road the 
eastern extremity of the great plain of the Metidja is crossed, the 
uncultivated portions of which, beyond.Maison Carrée, are brilliant 
with wild flowers and grasses; notable among the former are the 
Star of Bethlehem, various gladioli, and a papillionaceous archid of 
vivid carmine. To the south lies the strongly-serrated line of the 
Lesser Atlas, in front the snowy summits of the Djur-jara are islanded 
in the aerial blue, while to the north extends the dark opaque 
se2-line of the Mediterranean. The young growing cereals of the 
plain make the Metidja to glow beneath the sun like an emerald, 
even to the base of the mountains that rise around, and whose many- 
folded screen varies in tone from an intense purple to delicate violet 
and the most ethereal blue. The strength and splendour of colour 
are something marvellous, particularly soon after sunrise, before 
glare and garish crudity of noonlight absorb the cool shadows an 
mists of morning. The white road stretches eastward, with perhaps 
rather too insistent regularity, through a delightful district, as far as 


. rhythmical improvisations are indulged in. 
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the village of L’Alma, before reaching which the plain is left behind, 
and the country passes from gentle undulations into the avant-garde 
of the Kabylian Mountains. The cultivated lands are sufficiently 
diversified by wild tracts of barren soil to give picturesque variety 
to the scené. Lentisk, and wild olive, and a species of cytisus 
abound ; while frequent plantations of eucalyptus or plane trees 
indicate European settlements. 

L’Alma being attained, Kabylia proper is soon entered, and the 
Djur-jura Mountains begin to reveal their true configuration, stretch- 
ing away to the south-east, peak beyond peak towering above the 
numerous inferior spurs that radiate from the parent range north- 
ward, The great military road to Constantine, by way of Palestro, 
is left on the right, and the mountains soon assume grander pro- 
portions; while the route passes a succession of wild, rugged ravines 
and well-wooded valleys, through which run numerous streams, 
mostly ina northerly direction, to unite with the River Sebaou, 
which receives all the waters of Greater Kabylia. This strearn has 
its source in Mount Tiziber, on the Djur-jura, at a height of over 
5,000 feet, and the scenery of its upper waters is most magnificent. 
One of its tributaries, the Bougdoura, which is crossed by the road 
between L’Alma and Tizi-ouzou, also rises on the Djur-jura, at the 
eminence of 6,500 feet, and for miles is a tremendous torrent— 
frequently one long, sliding waterfall. : 

Kabylia isa land of many waters. Its rivers are not lost in wide 
valleys of sand and spongy morass, like many Algerian streams. 
They are confined mostly in steep ravines ; and, when they arrive in 
the lower country, they do not spread out, like the Chelif, in vast 
stony beds choked with oleanders and abounding in ‘‘swallows.” 
The cool grey shadows of the hills in the lower valleys, the brilliant 
verdure, the bright, glancing stream, the little village of rough stone 
huts perched high above all, backed by the blue, snowy mountains, 
form an ensemble of entrancing beauty. Between Tizi-ouzou and Fort 
National, and between these places and the Djur-jura, is a consider- 
able population, and the villages are frequently met with in close 
neighbourhood. This region is described, with much of their usual 
felicity, by Erckmann-Chatrian in the novelette referred to, and 
the tourist may still learn from the colonists many: exciting details of 
the anxious days-of May and June, 1871, that fully substantiate that 
powerful little story. In that narrative the writers, however, do 
do little more than describe the events of a campaign, and the 
physical aspects of the country. 

A slight acquaintance with the Kabyles shows them to be a 
distinct race from the Arabs. The Kabyle is of paler complexion 
and is inferior in physique to the Arab, He has nothing of the 
impressive bearing and sublime Aazdtewr of the latter. He is not 
only not nomadic in his habit, but he is profoundly attached to the 
commune of his own village. He is rarely on horseback, except 
when the exigencies of trade demand his absence in Algiers and 
other towns, and knows nothing of the Arab’s intimate association 
with his horse. He is never idle, and when not engaged in traffic, 
is cultivating his fields, making oil, or drying figs. He eats little and 
rarely, and generally in company. One remarkable practice is the 
occasional purchase of meat sufficient for a village feast, the expense 
of which is borne by the community. At these entertainments 
Each village governs 
itself through a council of adults, under a president, who is the 
amine of the assembly, or djemda. A primitive socialism .obtains 
among them ; hospitality is a duty, not merely of the individual, 
but of the whole village; if a house should be destroyed by 
earthquake or fire, all the male inhabitants assist at its reconstruc- 
tion. The village is generally a collection of rude stone buildings, 
placed in some situation of difficult access and facile defence ; the 
dwellings are generally windowless, and with one low entrance 
opening on the principal alley of the village, which is entered by a 
gate; the whole resembles a hive, framed by a network of cork and 
olive-trees, and easily fortified with wooden barricades. The 
interior of a house is occupied by the women and children, a 
portion reserved as a manger for cattle, which, with a few sheep 
and the poultry, pigeons, goats, and domestic animals, form a little 
happy family. 

Some huge earthen vessels, in some cases almost as large as the 
largest githos Dr. Schliemann unearthed at Hissarlik, are used for 
storing oil. These are of the common ware of Kabyle pottery, and 
quaint in form, but are deficient in the beauty of colour that makes 
the former of such decorative value. It is more difficult now than 
formerly to obtain good specimens of Kabylian metal-work. This 
branch of art, particularly applied to silver ornaments, seems not to 
receive the attention once bestowed upon it by the natives, and the 
bulk lof the exquisite old work in silver and turquoise has been 
scattered during the troublous times of the last twenty years. 

Among the most remarkable institutions of the Kabyle communes 
must be noted the existence of summary jurisdiction akin to Lynch 
law and -the inherited duty of private vengeance. In the former 
the punishment formerly took the form of stoning; the latter, 
called the vedAa, is very similar to the vendetta of the Corsicans, 
individual, but, in some instances, a 


and animates not only an 1 , . 
whole family, The French Government are doing their best to 


suppress these customs, but immemorial usages die hard among 
a people so tenacious of their privileges and rights as the Kabyles. 
Many years of a wise and patient régime must elapse before these 
and other institutions can perish. It is to be hoped that the zeal of 
the French will not eliminate in the process all that is notable and 
indigenous in the manners of these brave little republics. The 
French.are fond of posing as the pioneers of African regeneration, 
but artists and picturesque tourists may join ina protest against 


levelling and annihilating all that is distinctive among the oe 
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College, the weak point is still secondary schools; it belittles 
Charles Dickens, and is (we trust) wrong in endorsing Trollope's 
prophecy that.‘ Pickwick” will soon be forgotten,——On ‘St. Paul’s 
Theology” it has a few humane non-Calvinistic words about 
Election. —‘‘ The Conservative Policy,” it believes, must aim at 
the Colonies.—‘‘ The Irish Language » is 
he ‘* Gaelic Union ” is 
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next generation. Now their education ‘ends at school ; train them 
up into intelligent beings, fit to help their husbands to ae 
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than average number. — Dr. Jessopp’s ‘Life in a Medieval 
Monastery ” will set right many misconceptions; Mr. J. Barclay, 
M.P., will not convert the English public to his ‘New View of 
Mormonism ;” we wish we could hope that what Lord Camperdown 
says on ‘‘ Floods” would move the riparian owners to take action. 
—Sir Gavan Duffy’s ‘* Ungrateful Ireland” (concluded) is a very 
temperate summary from a Nationalist point of view of the reasons 
why even Disestablishment and successive Land Acts have hitherto 
failed to conciliate. Everybody will agree with Sir Gavan that 
Ireland ought not to be governed from London for the benefit of 
England ; but then everybody does not agree that it is governed 
for such an end. Some of us think it is so governed for Ircland’s 
‘ood. : 

7 In the A@onth Mr. Oswald Walmesley gives an intelligible 
abstract of “*The Agricultural Holdings’ Act,” showing how it 
galvanised into life the futile Act of 1875 by annulling the right of 
private contract. 1t will be very inconvenient, in case of death ; if, 
for instance, a tenancy runs from February 2, and the tenant dies 
next February 3, his representatives would be bound till February 2, 
1866 !—Lady Herbert of Lea tells us about Don Bosco of Turin, a 
Dr. Barnardo and Charles Lowder all in one, with whose work 
(voluntary and denominational, let the Fortnightly remember) 
Lord Palmerston was so pleasingly astonished. What astonishes us 
is how such a man could be more than once in danger of assassina- 
tion.—Lord Arundell of Wardour’s ‘Tradition, a Test Case,” 
viz., the New Zealanders having forgotten Tasman’s visit in 1643 
by the time Cook came in 1770, reopens the whole question of the 
Stone Age, and reminds us that at the Deluge we have a new 
departure. Both Lord Arundell and the Duke of Argyll seem to 
pooh-pooh the theory of a partial Deluge; both agree with De 
Maistre that the savage has degenerated from primal civilisation. : 

Lady Colin Campbell’s ‘Music in the East End,” in Merry 
England, strikes the same note which Lady Greville touches in the 
fortnightly. The success of Victoria Hall (the old ‘Vic *) and of 
the Clerkenwell Choral Class is very encouraging.—Sir Sherston 
Baker, in “A Question of International Law,” shows with what 
high-handed disregard of their ambassadorial character the French 
treated the Malagasy envoys,—Mr. J. Oldcastle’s “Daughter of the 
Queen,” with Adrian Stokes’s portrait of the Princess Alice, will be 
to many the most interesting paper in the magazine.—In Colburi 
there is an unpleasant Chauvinist twang about “France and 
Antipodean Britain.” Much as we desire to see our Australian 
Colonies more closely attached to us, we cannot for their sakes 
begin to order France to keep not only out of the Pacific, but out of 
Madagascar. We have not set the world a pattern of such abstention. 
It is significant that, with a population of less than a million, 
Victoria has spent more than two-and-a-half millions since 18 54 in 
defences. We are glad that Colburn gives due praise to Colonel 
J. F. Maurice’s ‘ Hostilities Without Declaration of War.” 

The Sanitary Record warns us that there may be death in the 
canned-beef pot, Diseased animals have sometimes been slaugh- 
tered at Chicago ; now, happily, there is a stock-yard inspector. 
The want of mortuaries makes itself strangely felt: the body of a 
boy drowned in Aldgate parish had to be taken to Wapping, and 
there was only received under protest. Birkenhead Park has a 
bowling-green and quoit-ground ; we wish every public park had 
thesame.— Miss Agnes Garrett, in Avery Girl’s Magazine, writes very 
sensibly about ‘‘ House Decorations.” She is not at all ‘ too-too,” 
and she has profited by Ruskin without being bitten by his crazes. 
This month’s “Roses and Lilies of Christendom” ‘includes St, 
Ursula and her 11,000 (sometimes irreverently turned into one— 
undectmilia), St. Faith, St. Agatha, and St. Prisca, All, except the 
first, occur in our Calendar, We heartily recommend to every girl 
the prize competitions announced on the fly-sheets. The articles 
sent in are given to London Hospitals.—Z7me, under its new 
proprietor, is to be a great improvement on its former self, A new 
serial is promised for February. The tales are clever, the padding 
good. “*The Balkans” give usa far clearer idea of the physical 
geography of Turkey in Europe than we ever had before ; and 
‘Going to the House,” by the well-known song-writer, Rev. F. 
Jangbridge, is perfect. Ata penny reading the other day people 
said it was the most touching thing they had ever heard. Mr. 
Montgomerie B. Ranking has a good article on the ‘Tartan Plaid,” 

We have so much of ‘*the literature of introspection” at home 
that there was no need for Afacmz//an to descant on Obermann, as 
Etienne de Senamaur chose to call himself. We are more grateful 
for the writer’s testimony to the worth of Professor Amiel’s Journal 
Jntime, and for introducing us to the Vosges peasant, Xavier 
Thiriat’s Journal d’ax Solitaire, Mrs. Oliphant in ‘The Wizard’s 
Son” brings Oona into the very centre of wizard-dom. Sir Theo. 
Martin’s ‘‘Lord Lyndhurst” is contrasted with Lord Camphell’s. 
Togrow treesto any advantage, onemust know something about them, 
and the fact that Mr. Heath’s Aurestry has nearly completed its 
tenth volume shows there are many anxious to learn. The present 
number contains a lecture on the subject by Sir R. Temple, and 
many good wishes for the International Forestry Exhibition, to be 
held, we believe, in Edinburgh. 

The Sczence Monthly is quite up to the average; “The Fauna of 
the Crimea ” shows that the mammals entered the peninsula across 
the ice bythe Strait of Yenikale. The squirrel, a hybernating 
beast, of course could not come; nor could it come across South 
Russia, which has always been treeless. ; 

The Antiguary contains some excellent papers, among them Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘History and Development of the House,” and Mr, 
Round’s ‘‘ That Detestable Battle of Lewes.” We trust what is 
said of ‘‘ The Tolhouse, Great Yarmouth,” will lead to ‘its preser- 
vation. 

Besides Zhe Cezteusy, which has some wonderfully-telling sketches 
in ‘* Edinboro’ Old Town,” and the admirably illustrated ** Log of 
an Ocean Studio,” and Mr. Stockton’s amusing trifle “‘ My Wife's 
Deceased Sister ;” and Harder with ** More about Mentone,” and 
a rather bitter paper on ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation,” with admirably 
suggestive sketch of the French officers at Newport ;‘we have -the 
Manhatian, with a well-illustrated paper on **The Luther Monu- 
ment at Worms,” ‘* Pompeii, Past and Present,” with woodcuts by 
Cavaliere Scifoni, and an essay on ‘Creation or Evolution?” in 
which Mr. Curtis points out the differences between Darwinism and 
Spencerism, and shows that both destroy the idea of immortality. 

In Decoration we prefer the paper on the ‘* Mousatorer in Shet- 
land” to Chrissie Green’s ‘Decorative Heads.”—The Revue des 
Arts Décoratifs has some good examples of seventeenth-century 
locksmith’s work, 

In that wonderful sixpennyworth, the English Illustrated 
Magasine, ‘ Dartmoor and the Walkham ” occupies in every sense 
the foremost place. Mr. Pollock’s letterpress is pleasantly broken 
with Mr. L. R. O’Brien’s sketches, carefully engraved by G. F. 
Smith, Baleez Istvan, O. Jaheger, &c.—Mr. Hi. James tells us what 
the Americans think of the Prophet of Sweetness and Light, whose 
portrait by Sandys is engraved by O. Lacour,—The Magazine of Art 
is as great a marvel of cheapness as ever. Aaron Watson’s ‘‘ Lower 
Thames,” with G. L. Seymour’s illustrations, is the best among 
many good articles.~The 47¢ Journal has another of C, oO. 
Murray's fine etchings—“ Dante and Beatrice,” It also gives 
interesting accounts of modern building 
work of Waterhouse, Norman Shaw, Grayson, &c, and of 
‘Decorative Art in America,” with specimens of Tiffany’s and De 
a Forge’s glass.—In the Portfolio H. Toussaint’s etching of 
Rheims Cathedral pleases us best. Mr. Hamerton himself contri-. 
nutes ** Soul and Matter in the Fine Arts,” and Mr. H, Norman in 
us “Birds” al Cambridge (with somewhat glorified illustrations) 
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reminds us. that there were higher features in Greek civilisation 
which Time has mostly swept away.—2/ackwvood has some very good 
articles, notably ‘* Ajax Philoctetes,” in the best old Blackwool 
style; and “A Story of the Seen and the Unseen,” a very well 
sustained story, which takes us to the threshold of the after world 
and across.—Tired as we are of ‘‘ Ladies’ Rides,” we almost make 
an exception in favour of that across Spanish Honduras, It breaks 
fresh ground. eae et 

Longman’s has an amusing paper, by the author of ** Vice Versa, 
on “The Decay of the British Ghost.” ‘‘Jack’s Courtship” leaves 
the hero. in a very sad dilemma ; his cousins may call on Florence 
Hawke, but they must (his aunt insists) take no messages, no notes. 
—Bret Harte shows us what it is to be ‘Out on Lone Star 
Mountain.”—Grant Allen, in the ‘ Ancestry of Birds,” introduces us 
to one of his evolutionary characters, the archzeopteryx. Birds at 
last become birds after long varying in all directions, ‘‘tentatively, 
if one may say so 3” but with all deference we submit that one had 
better not say so in a quasi-scientific article, for itis ‘‘not proven.’ 
—Five chapters of Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘‘Madam” make a very good 
beginning.—We are glad the Donna Fund, for unemployed labourers 
round Tower Hill, exceeds 270/, : : 

A novel by the authoress of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline” is sure to be 
a treat; and in Good Words “ Beauty and the Beast ” begins very 
well with the sketch of the devoted sister, Jenny Thwaite, and ot 
the old family lawyer, Mr, Miles.—The Duke of Argyll, in 
“*Geology and the Deluge,” accepts the view of the American 
savans, that the mammoth lived much nearer our own time 
than we suspect, His Grace believes that the huge beast, and 
the flint-chipping man who lived along with it, perished not in the 
Ice Age, but in the Noachic flood.—A poem from the Bishop of Bed- 
ford ; twelve ‘‘sonorous” lines by the Laureate on Helen’s Tower (to 
which are appended Lady Gifford’s lines on her son’s attaining his 
majority), are weighted with the Bishop of Rochester on “True 
Controversy,” and the Rev, Harry Jones on ‘‘The East-London 
Poor.” The latter is terribly serious. A more grim picture than 
that of ‘‘ Lascars’ Court” it is impossible to conceive. Well may 
Mr. Jones say that “if the bench of Bishops had been set to live 
there they must have been bad too.”—The Princess Beatrice con- 
tributes some sketches of Aix-les-Bains. 4 

In the Atlantic Monthly, Wendell Holmes’s lines on ‘The 
Saturday Club” remind us of Lowell, with a great difference.— 
From Mr. A. P. Peabody’s paper, it seems that they take pains 
with Greek at some American schools, though (as among ourselves) 
“‘study has become a hoy’s a-vocation, or side-calling, secondary 
to base-ball, military drill, and miscellaneous amusements.”— 
“Chester Streets” shows how lovingly our cousins linger over 
antiquity in which they feel they have an inheritance, 

The Argosy is well freighted with instalments of two novels and 
three novelettes. Of the latter (all are good) we incline to 
 Adonais, Q.C.,” though we hope American belles are not given 
to heartless flirtation.—Mr. C, Wood has a very interesting and 
well-illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Channel Islands.” : 

We do not forgive Afayfacr for going on with M. Zola’s very 
disagreeable story, not even for the sake of the humourous way in 
which the ‘Echoes of Mayfair” describe the personal visit to 
‘“ Outcast London” of Lord Pharisee, old Mr. Phil. Anthropos, and 
the Rev. Athanasius Tufthunter. There is too much danger of 
personally-conducted benevolence becoming a new Society toy ; and 
*‘ Lord Pharisee wrote a magazine article about it” is a very clever 
hit.—The Theatre laments the dacuna in stage history since 
Macready’s retirement, and partly fills it. with a notice of Mr. 
Brereton’s ‘‘ Life of Henry Irving.” A good.niany don’t know that 
Irving is half a Cornishman, and that the ‘‘ guise-dancers ” went for 
something in his early training.—Why doesn’t the Antiquarian 
Magasine and Bibliographer get amalgamated withthe Antiguarian? 
It is very good, ‘‘The Viking’s Tomb at Taplow”: timely and 
carefully done ; but is there room for both? If so, itis a sign that 
antiquities are taking their proper place. —The Clergyman’s 
Magazine, besides ‘* Outlines of Present-Day Sermons” (most of 
what one hears belong to the Georgian age, or earlier) has.a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘‘ The Visitation of the Sick in its Higher 
sispects ;” and a paper, by Canon Rawlinson, on “The Bible and 
Egypt,” including the Joseph-like tale of ‘* The Two Brothers.” 

The Contemporary, an unusually full number, contains Lord 
Carnarvon on “ Annexation and Federation in Australia "—a paper 
to make us reflect. The Bishop of Carlisle keeps up his mathe- 
matics. He explains apparitions by supposing the ordinary visual 
process reversed—knowledge, brain-effect, sight; whereas we 
usually begin with sight. Of course, all vision is an inconceivable 
transition from the physical to the spiritual; why not have occa- 
sional transitions the other way?—‘* Ought Women to Preach?” 
Dean Plumptre answers with a qualified ‘* Yes,” Professor Godst 
emphatically says ‘‘ No,” and paraphrases the old dialogue between 
Eve and the Serpent. ‘‘The thing to be desired for saving souls 
will become poison to the woman and to them that taste with her.” 
—Sir S. Baker, with all the energy of the cobbler who is sure 
there is nothing like leather, conjures us not to abandon the Soudan. 
Part of it would surely be annexed by Abyssinia. Why not?—In 
‘Lazarus at the Gate” the author of ‘Social Wreckage ” shows 
the unfairness of coming down on the Chinese for in{anticide, while 
parents are allowed to treat their children as they do in “ Outcast 
London.”—It is a sign of these times, so full of burning questions, 
that there is only one literary paper, Vernon Lee’s very readable 
“Outdoor Poetry of the Middle Ages.” In its terrible picture of 
the serf, it smacks a little too much of Michelet’s ‘ Sorciére.” 
Michelet wrote excellent French-Carlylese ; but he let his phrases 
run away with him. 

—_— 


‘PERILOUS PARIS 


Dori, it is said, preferred London to Paris on account of the 
weird aspects of its shady neighbourhoods, which inspired his pencil 
with subjects gloomy and grotesque. But the French capital, not- 
withstanding the well-swept streets and splendid boulevards that so 
surprise and delight the stranger, has, to any one who will take the 
trouble to explore it for himself, places as dark and dangerous as any 
in London or New York. Montaigne, in one of his essays, goes into 
raptures about his beloved city, which he loved, as he writes, 
**jusqu’a ses verrues et & ses taches.” Perhaps these blemishes were 
not so repulsive in the days of the genial essayist as they are now; 
and that, too, despite the efforts made by successive Governments to 
eradicate them. The work of weeding out the nasty places of Paris, 
which was commenced in 1788 by Bréteuil, “in the peacefullest 
manner,” says Carlyle, ‘‘as if there were halcyon weather for the 
State,” and which was afterwards continued with so‘much success in 
the declining days of the Second Empire, is to-day carried on, but 

“has not been finished, under the Third Republic. The Imperial 

_ Prefect ran his splendid highways through some of the most 

dangerous dens of Paris, and caused inany of the “ sovereign people” 

.. to fly to the exterior boulevards and-the lanes of- Belleville, Clichy, 

and La Villette, there to abide with the chifoniers and the 

vidangeurs. A good deal, however, has still to be done before Paris 

can thoroughly cast out from her the hordes of semi-savages who still 
lurk even within sight of her most fashionable neighbourhoods. 

Independently of the Faubourg St. Antoine and its tortuous 
tributary streets, the nurseries of so many Mzenads of revolution, the 
foulest spots that still poison the air of Paris are to be found in the 
shadow of Nétre Dame and the Panthéon. The cradle of the Latin 
Quarter is now inhabited by a race of beings who, to the vices of 
modern civilisation, add all the savagery of the days of Clovis, The 
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places where the famous Schools of the Middle Age were initiated by, 
William of Champeaux are tenanted at the present day by a popula-. 
tion as squalid as, and more dangerous than, that in the Mint or near: 
the Minories. Crossing the arm of the river from Notre Dame, andi 
ascending any of the dark streets in front leading to the Place: 
Maubert, one soon reaches this historic but now disreputable neigh-. 
bourhood. The names of the streets around recall mediceyal 
memories. There are the Rue Maitre Albert, the Rue de St. Victor,, 
and the Rue des Anglais. In this latter probably dwelt Roger Bacon,, 
John of Salisbury, and other British scholars, who were here: 
attracted by the School of Logic commenced by the above-named. 
William of Champeaux in 1109. In this vicinity Abelard is said to. 
have first met his pupil and sweetheart. In the Rue de Fouarre, not. 
distant, lived Dante when in Paris, and probably also his friend and 
tutor Brunetto Latini. The Rue Galande, which is the main artery 
of this quarter, is nowadays infested by bands of roughs of the lowest 
sort, who stand at corners ready to trip and plunder the passing 
stranger. Nowhere near is a policeman visible, for the officers of the 
law only venture into such quarters in bodies to effect a capture. The 
most squalid street of all is manifestly the Rue des Anglais, Here is 
to be found one of the most grimy wine-shops in Paris, that of “ Le 
Pére Lunette.” Other low taverns there are in the same place, all of 
which seem to do a brisk trade by gaslight. The people who patronise 
them recall the repulsive types described by Sue and Zola—pale 
boys and girls ; haggard men and women, who have drained the cup 
of vice toits dregs. Some of the younger people are rather spracely 
dressed, especially the women, who affect a finery suggestive of 
Whitechapel. One redeeming feature in these hells may be deemed 
the sketches in pen and pencil of people—presumably the lions of the 
locality-—-which ornament the walls and the wine-barrels ranged 
around. These sketches are by no means clumsy, and show Art to 
be lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood. They are probably 
the work of some poor wretch whom absinthe has brought to the 
level of the men and women whom he limns. The landlords of these 
taverns areas proud of such sketches as the proprietor of the ‘“* Lyon 
d’Or” may be of his painted panels and gilded ceilings, the work: 
of artists of renown. 

In this unhealthy quarter are to be found samples of all the 
industriels of Paris—the people who are absolute strangers to hard 
work. ' Here may also be seen the pickpocket at home 3 the burglar,, 
resting from his *‘burgling;” and the vecidivistes, or ticket-of-leave: 
men, reposing in the bosom of their families; the wretches who live by 
crying out false news or selling bad pictures on the boulevards ; the 
dog-shavers and clippers, who work by the river-side in the summer ; 
the individuals who go around the streets with boards or labels on 
their breasts, setting forth terrible grievances ; the worthies who 
howl lugubrious legends as to their personal misfortunes and neces- 
sities in the courts of private houses, when tolerated by cozczerges of 
an exceptionally kind character ; the giants, dwarfs, fat women, and 
general monstrosities, who figure at fairs in the fine weather. When 
money is plentiful, all these people can amuse themselves in their 
gargotes, where bouzllon, wine, horseflesh, and fried potatoes are 
cheap. The most unfortunate residents beg enough every day to 
enable them to pay the minimum rate for a bed (eight sous) in the 
Rue de Biévre, and to purchase some cheap cheer. When they 
cannot afford dovzd/or, they collect the garbage of the markets, and 
make soup out of that—a repast not unknown in the vicinity of 
Covent Garden. For the ‘‘swells ” of the guartier there is a dal in 
the Rue Galande; and, at the sign of the Chateau Rouge, in the 
same street, in a house formerly the property of Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
there is a discussion forum, called the ‘‘Sénat,” where the motto, 
“Ni Dieu ni Maitre,” is held in high estimation, as an epitome of 
all that is noble and eloquent in ethics, The proceedings of the 
‘* Sénat ” are rather dangerous to attend, unless one is ex casguette ; 
and even Louise Michel herself, if she swerved one jot from the 
declaration of doctrines of the deepest dye, would receive, if not 
speedy extinction, at least treatment as bad as that accorded to 
M. Guyot in the Salle Rivoli. Such are some of the people inhabit- 


ing the most perilous portion of Paris. They have been often studied 
and sketched by famous writers, and among them have come Sue, 
De Nerval, D’Anglemont, Zola, and Bouvier to view for themselves 
W. L. 


the seething life of the fairest capital of civilisation. 


THE BENCH AND THE Bar have been contributing to a news- 
paper controversy respecting the admissibility, in Court, of the 
statements of prisoners. Mr. Justice Watkin Williams is in favour 
of it; ‘*B,” understood to be the newspaper signature of an 
eminent Lord Justice, is against it; so is Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 
unless an alteration in the law should render the prisoner liable to 
the same examination as an ordinary witness. 

Some Fruir has already been produced by the letter (recently 
referred to in this column) which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
addressed to the Home Secretary on certain defects in the law for the 
protection of children from parental cruelty. In Liverpool a Society 
has been formed for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which is 
intended to set the law in operation when sufficient, and when not, 
to endeavour to make amends for its deficiencies. ; 

A SINGULAR Fate befell a contributor to an evening paper who, 
in order to discover the profits of mendicancy in London, and to 
describe its phases, disguised himself as a street-beggar, and looked 
the part so well, that he was apprehended as a bad character when 
found loitering in the streets, between two and four in the morning, 
He had sung songs with a banjo-man, and had vended matches, 
Evidence having been adduced to show that he had assumed the 
character of a vagrant for quasi-literary purposes, the Marlborough 
Street magistrate discharged him with a caution. 

PROVOKED BEYOND ENDURANCE by the incurable drunkenness 
of his wife, who pawned his furniture and spent in drink the money 
which he had given her for payment of their rent, Henry John 
Billing, stevedore, aged twenty-nine, shot her dead, and ‘then 
handed himself over to the police. Tried for the crime at the 
Central Criminal Court, this week, he was found guilty, but the 
jury strongly recommended him to mercy on account of the long- 
continued provocation which he had received. This recommenda- 
tion, when sentencing him to death, Mr. Justice Hawkins promised 
to forward where it would be duly considered. 

A VERDICT OF WILFUL AND Maticious MUuRDER against 
some person or persons unknown was returned by the coroner's jury 
after the inquest on John Broome Tower, whose body, as recorded 
in this column last week, was found in the. New. River. Company’s 
reservoir at Stoke Newington, The perpetrators of the crime 
gained little by it, as the value of what their victim had on him and 
ay him when murdered was described in evidence as inconsider- 
able. 

THE PoLice have made a discovery among his papers which 
seems to prove that Whitehead is not the real name of the dynamite 
conspirator who was sentenced to penal servitude for life, and that 
he is James Murphy of Massachusetts, 

THERE ARE No Fewer than 286 divorce cases to be tried at 
the ensuing Hilary Sessions. Of these 181 are undefended, 
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‘LE STANLEY,” A 


MR. H. M. STANLEV’S CONGO LAUNCH 


Messrs. YARROW AND Co., of Poplar, who are well known for 
their novelties in river-going craft, made trial last Saturday of a 
small steamer (christened Ze Stav/ey) intended for the upper waters 
of the Congo, Shehas been built for the International Association 
of Brussels, under the patronage of the King of the Belgians, and 
will be placed under the orders of Mr. H. M. Stanley, the explorer. 
The launch is of exceptionally shallow draught; and, on account of 


STEAM LAUNCH BUILT FOR THE USE OF MR. H, M. STANLEY ON THE UPPER CONGO 


the numerous rapids and cataracts, she is designed with a view to 
easy overland transport. She has, therefore, been constructed of six 
square-shaped pontoons of galvanised steel, watertight and buoyant, 
together with a bow-piece and a stern-piece. These can be quickly 
joined together or disunited, and, when complete, make a hull 
70 feet long by 18 feet beam. ‘The engines drive a paddle 
situated aft, well clear of thestern. The boilers are made with capa- 
cious grates for burning wood. The vessel is completely covered by 
a wooden awning deck, very necessary as a protection against the 


burning sun of that climate, It is intended to ship Ze Stanley in 
sections to the mouth of the Congo, There she will be put together, 
and steam up the river as faras it is navigable ; then she will be taken 
to pieces for up-country transport, For this work 500 natives have 
already been engaged, and the various boat-sections will be, for the 
time being, ingeniously converted into the bodies of waggons for the 
conveyance of the lighter portions of the machinery, stores, &c. The 
trial-trip was very satisfactory : with a steam pressure of 100lb. a speed 
of ten miles an hour was obtained, and shesteered with marvellousease. 


COT. 


By ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Hs is THE ONLY 
4 SAFE COT, out of which 
itis IMPOSSIBLE for a CHILD to FALL, 
and into which it is impossible fora cat,* or 
even a mosquito, to enter, there being a 
safety netting in an arched frame, which ets 
down to the edges of the Cot, and forms a 
PROTECTING CANOPY over it, while the 
nurse is absent or asleep. 

By a very simple arrangement the Cot is 
made to rock or not at pleasure; and the base 
of the stand Reine broader than the top it 
cannot by any accident be overturned. 

* See the Lancet, Oct. 13, 1883, 
“AN INFANT SUFFOCATED BY A 
CAT.” 
SOLD sy ALL DRAPERS, OUTFITTERS, 
AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
SOLE WHOLESALE DEPOT: 

76, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MRS. WASHINGTON-MOON'S 
PROTECTING-CANOPY COTS, BABY 
LINEN, &c. 

Price Lists on Application. 

3164, REGENT STREET, LONDON, We 


“Mr, Sell has produced a work that 
will be of value to business men of all 
professions and trades.” —Morning Post, 


SELL’S 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


AND 


PERIODICAL ‘|_ITERATURE 


For 1884, 
WITH 
WHICH 
Is 


INCLUDED 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
ADVERTISING. | 


Price One Shilling. 


H. S* 


167, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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2 oy The Daily Telegraph says of 
who read papers and maga- 


SS zines. It conta‘ns an impartial 
=a = 
= = 4 2nd succinct account of all the 


: wt Ct Re ew F 
non NE ef e eeno es principal journals.” 


EDUCATION.” DAVENTRY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND. Miss 
DAVIES receives a limited number of Resident Pupils. 
‘The course of Study meets the requirements of a 
Modern Education, including preparation for the 
| Cambridge Local Examinations. French Certificated Go- 
| verness. Miss D. would be happy to take charge of pupils 
from India who could remain under her care ducng 
the Vacations. The locality is proverbially healthy, 
air bracing, water pure, and the sceneiy around 
picturesque. References to Indian Officers, & 


cation which affords intelli- 
gence of use and interest to all 


none LE 


a ae 


EAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 


the Antique, Spanish, Veneti ic 
* iy etian, Reticellas, Punto 
du Milano, &c. Have received the greatest praise 
also wu lkes of Lace in London, Brussels, and Rome, 
Trish rane Queen, They are the work of very poor 
they iy vie and girls who earnestly desire heip, which 
ladies OF A need, Orders have been received from many 
abroad high rank and fashion both at home and 
, and the work gave great satisfaction.— Patterns 


from M 
County eae CHARLES, Post Office, Rathdrum, 


ATCHMAKER for 
eet —— AND 

ZANV WATCH rao 

nding-post of your watch TIME. 


from being injured. 
The Cheapest and Best. Price 1s. 
Sold by Watchmakers; by Dealers Everywhere. 
Circulars free. 
Wholesale: J, $. BIRCH and CO., Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, 38, Dey Street, New York, U.S.A. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


‘This delicious Liqueur, and the only 

known preventive of dyspepsia, can now 

®%, be had of allthe principal Wine and Spirit 
& Merchants, and ata cost, owing to the late 

important reduction of duty, which brings 

it within the reach of nearly all classes. 

¥ Sole Consignee for the United Kingdom 

and the Colonies, 

W. DOYLE, 2, New London Street, E.C 


The RIGHT HON. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., 
‘Treasurer, 
Will Preside at the Anniversary Festival of the 


RoOvae ASYLUM _ of 
ANNE'S SOCIETY SCHOOLS, 
Founded 1702, 
PaTRoNS—The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Atthe CANNON STREET HOTEL, 
On WEDNESDAY, 13th February. 
The objects of the Institution are—Children whose 
peers have once moved in a superior station of life, 
ut are now in adversity, orphans or not. . 
Its Universality—It has no local bounds, the children 
of any country are eligible. im 
Its Advantages—Home, Clothing, Maintenance, and 
Education. 
_ Its Dependence—Voluntary Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions. 
‘Aid is earnestly sought. Antiquity is not wealth. 
The Institution is unendowed, and dependent on 
Voluntary Contributions, 380 children are under its 


care. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS earnestly 
solicited and gratefully received by the Lord Mayor, 
Treasurer; Messrs. Barclay and Co. Lombard Street; 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., 50, Cornhill, E.C., 


last year’s book, “‘Itis a publi- | 


and by 
R. H. EVANS, Secretary. 
Office, 58, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
At all Libraries. In Three Vols. 


THE TOUCH of FATE. By Mrs. 
G. Posnetr. ‘The scenes, dialogues, and plot 
are very forcible."—J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton 
House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 


CLARKE'S MINIATURE 
THEATRES, ready for acting, with characters, 
scenes, lamps, and slides. Aladdin, xos. 6d.; Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, ras. ; Miller and His Men, 12s. Car- 
riage free. Llustrated Catalogue one stamp.—H. G. 
CLARKE and CO,, 2, Garrick Street, Covent Garden 


DELICATE AND WELL MATURED. 


er GyUBnROSS 
PURE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
‘4 particularly soft mellow spirit of very agreeable | 
flavour. . May be safely recommended.” — Afedical 
Times. 
Price 42s. per dozen of all Wine Merchants. 
WHOLESALE DEpoT: 48, MARK LANE, LONDON. : 


LLISON and CO., Regent House. 
SILKS.—ALLISON and CO. are now showing ; 
the largest and cheapest parcel of COLOURED and } 
BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX ever offered at | 
2s. 1114d., goods worth from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 3 also ricn 
Black Broché-Satins at 3s. 614d., worth from gs. ‘6d. to 
6s. 6d. a yard, and the remains of a parcel of Coloure | 
Broché Satins at 23%4d. ; also a parcel of Black Satin 


Duchesse, at 4s. 6d. to 4s, 11d., worth 7s. 6d. to 8s. 61. | 
—Nos, 238, 240, and 242, Regent Street, Ww. i 


D&; LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Shaw, 5, Charles Street, 

Hull: “They are an unfailing remedy for all disorders 

of the breath and lungs.” ! 


Har CURLING FLUID for the | 


Straightest Hair. 3s. 6d. Quite Harmless. | 


HAlk COLOUR: WASH colouzs 


grey hair in two hours. os. 6d. Guaranteed 


GEIN TIGHTENER, for Marks 


under the eyes and furrows, 3s. 6d. i 


N °Se MACHINE, for Shapening | 


the Nose by judicious pressure, tos. 6d. 


PLINTS for CROOKED LEGS; 

worn at night, gts. Either sent for stamps. 3d. 

extra for post ALEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit St., 
London, W.C. 


UEEN ANNE TEA-POT, 
IN EXCELLENT PRESERVATION. 
An unusually large size, suitable 
fora family. 

Old Sheffield Plate. 

To be sold a bargain for St 
fApply to View to 
FISHER and SONS, 

188, Strand, London, W.C- 


& P{ANBURYS 
“PERFECTED” 


‘COD 
LIVER 
OIL 


NO AFTER TASTE 


This Oil is manufactured from 
Fresh and selected Livers at Allen 
and Hanbury’s own Factory in 
Norway. It is prepared by an 
entirely new and distinct pro- 
cess, which renders it free from 
allunpleasant qualities, without 
impairing, in the smallest 
degree, its invaluable medicinal 
, and nutritive properties. It can 
be borne and digested by the 
most delicate, Beets is the ond 
oil which does not “repeat. 
All who have occasion to take 
Foaeeteer Qil wiil appreciat? 
this. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Lavcet writes :—“ The 
Perfécted Cod-liver Oil is as 
nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil 
can be.” ‘Many to whom the 
taste has hitherto been an ob- 
stacle will doubtless be able to 
take it.” 


The British Medical Fournal 
writes :—" Messrs. ALLEN and 
HIANBURYS have produced a Cod- 
liver Oil which is so delicate in 
flavour as to be free from all the 
usual nauseous properties of 
fish oil, and has almost the 
delicacy of Salad Oil.” 


The Medical Press and Cir- 
cular writes:—No nauseous 
eructations follow after it is 
swallowed.” 


The Medical Times and 
Gazette writes:— We do not 
hesitate to strongly recommend 
it to the notice of the pro- 
fession.” 


The Londo Medical Record 
writes:—“A pharmaceutical pro-" 
duct which ts in its way un 
rivalled.” 


The Practitioner writes :—" It 
is a great boontoget suchan oil.” 


“Tt is so pure and tastelesss 
that when oi! will agree at al 
this issure to do so. '—"‘ On Loss 
of Weight, Blood-Spitting, and 
Lung Disease,” by HORACE 
Dosey, M.D., Consultin (late 
Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest. 


Norice.—The “ Perfécted” 
Cod-liver Oil is sold only in 
Capsuled Bottles as adjoining 
woodcut, and cannot be genuine 
if offered in any other form, 


Imperial Quarter-pints, 15. 4d, 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. gd.; 
Quarts, 95. Of Chemists 
throughout the world. 


DISHES 
DISHES 


A variety of Receipes for easily pre- 
ared, very economical, and most 
elicious Desserts, Puddings, Cakes, 

Tarts, etc.,, accompanies each tin of 


CHALLEN S 


CHRYSTALLIZED 


OSE TREES, Vigorous. and 
HEALTHY. 
STANDARDS—18s. per dozen. 
DWARFS—1os. we 
Catalogues free on application. 


KEYNES and CO., The Nurseries, Salisbury. 
VALUABLE FAMILY LACE.— 


Real lace properly attended to should last for 
centuries. Ladies visiting Paris should confitie their 
lace to Madame VALERIE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue 
(next door to the Paris office of THE GRAPHIC). Work- 
rooms insured. Highest references. 


DISHES 
DISHES 


COKERNUT 


Whereby ladies may readily provide 
a number of dainty dishes to vary 
otherwise homely fare. In shilling tins 
of grocers.&c. David Challen,London, 


4o 


PR NCESS IDA, 

Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO. beg to announce 
that the Vocal Score (gs. net) and the Pianoforte Score 
(3s, net) of the above new opera, by Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan, performed for the first time at the Savoy 
Theatre on Saturday last with the greatest success, 
will shortly be published. 

Priority of application will be considered in the 
execution of all orders received. 
‘The libretto is now ready. ‘Price ISy, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., 
and 15, Poultry, E.c, 


- | “HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE (No. 
127), contains :— 
he Venetia Waltz, Je t'Aime Valse, Rip, Van 
Winkle Lancers, and seven other popular dance pieces. 
Price 1s., postage free 1s. 2d. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W. and 
15, Poultry.! 


(CHAPPELL and CO,’S POPU- 
LAR DANCE MUSIC of the DAY. 


PrONTAINEBLEAU WALTZ, 
By H.R.H. the DUKE OF ALBANY. 5 
“Alike in melody and play of rhythm the waltz is 
excellent.”-—-7The renee Tel graph. 
MILITARY BAN 


PARTS Now Ready. Price rss. 
Mon’ AMOUR WALTZ and P. 


and O. POLKA. By P. Bucatossz. 


VON AMOUR WALTZ and P. 
and O. POLKA. By the Composer of ‘‘ Mia 
Cara Waltz.” 


MoN AMOUR WALTZ and P. 
sere ond 0. POLKA. The Two Best Dances of the 


JF TADORE WALTZ. 


E. D. VALMENcy. 
EEYSIUM VALSE. 
Groro AScH. 
"THE MOTHER HUBBARD 
POLKA. Carozine LowTHIAN. 
"THE CHIC POLKA, : 


Luxe WHEELER. 


L=5 SAUTERELLES POLKA. 
ELBRUCK, 
ISIONS D’AMOUUR VALSE. 


G. and A. DELBRUCK. 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CoO., New Bond Street, and Poultry 


«| “HE PUPPET SHOWMAN, 
Words by F. E. WEATHERLY, Music by J. L. 

MOLLoy, as. net. 

wart gem, both words and music.”—The 
(y 


rid. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street, and Poultry. 


HUNTING SONGS, 
DEINE, PUPPY, DRINK. 


"THE GALLOPING SQUIRE. 
"THE GOOD GREY MARE. 
A RUM ONE TO FOLLOW. 


THE CLIPPER THAT STANDS 
IN THE STALL AT THE TOP. 


A LAY OF THE BLACKMORE 
Price nk net. : 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St. and Poultry. 


HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
every description of PLIANOFORTES by the best 
makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly 
reduced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the 
‘Three Years’ system. : 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 1g guineas, 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. i 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORTES, from 35 guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S Students’ 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


(CHAPPELL and Co,’s PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 20 guineas. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUEand COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme Climates, 
from 35 to 65 Guineas, 


(CHAPPELL and CO”S EARLY 
ENGLISH and CHIPPENDALE PIANO- 
FORTES, artistically designed Ebonized Mahogany 
or Rosewood Cases, from 4§ guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, 
Check Actions, &c. From 60 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 

FRAMED OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES. Patent Harmonic Dampers in Bass, 
Machine-Covered Hammer. From 83 Guineas, 


CHS PPELL and CO. have on view 


GRAND PIANOFORTES from so to 250 
NEW BOND STREET AND POULTRY. 
—— 

Mrs, Clifford’s charming words."—Times. “Few 
songs deserved an encore more than that awarded to 

Davies.” —Standard, e 7 

WINGING. By Miss Cecile 

Sung by Miss Mary Davies with the greatest possible 

Success, at the Ballad Concert, This Day. 

NEVER TO KNOW. 

NEVER TO KNOW. Marzials’ 

BOOSEY and CO. 
MAID OF KENT. New 

“Going to Market.” 

A MAID OF KENT WALTZ. 
MAID OF KENT WALTZ. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours. 2s, each. 

To be had of every Musicsellerin the United Kingdom. 

= I ‘HE 

BOOKS. Price rs. each. 
BOOSEY and CO., London. 
SAKE. New Song by Mrs. HENRY SHIELD, The 
Prettiest song of the season. Every one admires it. 

D, and E flat. Will become more ular th: Si 

published for years. 2s. net. ikea aT be 

lll ——— 

Fe ] “HE OCEAN STEAM YACHT- 
ING COMPANY, Limited, intend despatchin, 

2,200 tons register, on PLEASURE CRUISES, as 

follows:—In March, for a two months’ cruise to the 

the Atlantic Islands. In‘ June, for a si ks’ crui 
to the Northern mainder) In ‘August for a fortnight’: 

a month’s cruise to the Atlantic Islands. In December 

Gf sufficient inducements offers), for a winter's cruise 

rd 
inst. on her two months’ cruise, and will call off Nice 

(Ville Franche) about 2oth January, from which place 


Guineas 
WINGING.—“A pretty song to 
‘Swinging,’ sung with irresistible charm by Miss Mary 
Hartoc. Words by Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
2s.— BOOSEY and CO. 
hewest and most successful Ballad. 2s. 
A Ballad by Lovis Dinu, the composer of 
By CAROLINE LOwTHIAN, 
BOOSEY and CO,, 29, Regent Street. 
CAVENDISH MUSIC 
a 
UST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 
No purchaser wishes to change it. In three keys, C, 
MOUTRIE and SON, ss, Baker Street, London, W. 
from Southampton their Screw Steam Yacht CEYLON, 
Mediterranean. In May, for a three weeks’ cruise to 
cruise round the United Kingdom. In September, for 
in the West Indies. The CEYLON sailed on the 4 
rths, still vacant, may be engaged. Fare from Nice 


for remainder of cruise, 80 guineas, Apply rt, Abchurch 
gang London, E.C., a Pall Mall, sey or on board 
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Ready this d: 


MORLEY and 


o SONGS of sterling merit, 
THE MESSAGE FROM THE KING. 


ao. OBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
CO’S NEW | 
“ MEASURE” (a Slow and Stately, 


! D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS.. 


2s, net. 


Dance). MicHEL WATSON. 


3 . E flat, F (C to E), and G. 
By C. PINSUP HT AND SHADE e NENON.” Impromptu. 2s. net. 
BY Op OAR EP ROKEN Prrcneee 1 and C YNTH A Rist Merrie Danse. D® J. C BROWNE (late Army 
By H. Ponter. A flat, B flat (B to F), and C. C THIA. A 1B SON. Medical Staff) discovered a remedy, to 
GENTLE FACES. Micuart. WATSON. denote which he coined the word CHLORO- 


By THEO. Boyneyn B flat, C dee to E), D, E flat. 


HINE FOR EVER. 
By Tuomas Hutcuinson. F(C to E), and G, 
i. Mor Gea iF to'E) B flat, C 
Frank L. Morr. G, A(E to lat, C, 
= S GATE OF HEAVEN, ‘ 


By BeRTHOLD Tours. _D, E flat (C to E), F. 


CARRI ER JOHN. New Song. 
Ciro Priysutt, 
“ Replete with dry humour.” “Grand success.” 
“The finest song for concerts and penny readings.” 
“The best and most effective song published.” 


CARRIER JOHN. Ciro Pinsuti. 


“A bright, sparkling, and merry little song,” 
‘The music is written in Pinsuti’s pretest style.” 
‘One of the nee songs yet published,” 

( NARRIE JOHN. New Song. 
Ciro Prnsuti. 
“ The grandest success of modern times.” 
‘Easy and effective. For lady or gentleman.” 
E flat, F (compass D to F), and G. ze stampes 
PINSUTI'S LAST SUCCESS. 


L ADDIE. New Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 
{Words:by JAXONE). 
Important.—-Messrs. W.° Morley and Co. (the 
publishers of Ciro Pinsuti’s newest and greatest suc- 
cesses) beg to announce that Pinsuti's last new song, 
“Laddie,” has reached the enormous sale of 30,250 
copies in four months, Such a genuine and daily 
increasing success has not been secured for 100 years. 


ADDIE. New Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 
Splice OW ite to the great demand for this 
immensely popular New Song’ from all Parts of the 
World, the publishers have now completed extensive 
arrangements with the largest music firms in Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Africa and Canada.for a constant 
suppl of copies of this son; , and all the pnblications 
of W. MORLEY and CO. Five keys now ready. 
A flat, B flat (A to E), C, D, and E flat. 
LASssiz. By Theo Bonheur. 

In consequence of the great success of Ciro 
Pinsuti’s new song “Laddie,” the publishers beg to 
announce the issue of “Lassie,” by Theo Bonheur, 
which wiil prove one of the prettiest and most charming 
songs issued this season. 

C (Compass B to D), and E flat. 
The above pretty new songs 24 stamps each, 
W MORLEY & CO., 269, Regent 
© Street, W., and 7o, Upper Street, N. 


ETZLER’S ALBUMS OF 
DANCE MUSIC. Each containing 18 com- 
sitions by Waldteufel, Godfrey, Strauss, 
albert, Coote, ‘Fahrbach, &c. Elegantly 
bound in red and gold. The Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 29, says:—"*We recommend the Metzler 
Albums wherever good Christmas dance tusic 
is desired.” 
Price 3s. each net, post free. 

( SHRISTMAS ALBUM of DANCE 

3 MUSIC for 1883-84, 
Containing the following popular selection of Dance 
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. Phillippe Fahrbach 


La Dame de Coeur Polka. < 
.« Olivier Metra, 


LItalie Valse... 0. 
The celebrated Grelots Galop. 

Now being petonmed with enormous success. 
The Mountain Belle Schottische. 


Illusionen Waltzer . «gg G.. C. Capitan, B ‘ . etter is suiported into the country, and we 
UG i ‘ The following and other Tales, many of them illus- shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
Ses wale ublished fondhesbrst time). trated, will be riven ee i id every Anglo-Indianhome, The other brands, 


In handsomely illuminated cover. eae 


1s,, post free 12 stamps. 


P4kTH ENIA WALTZ. 
Composed by AnpREW Levey, _ Illustrated 
with a beautiful portrait of Miss Mary Ander- 

son. Performed every cvetting’ at the Lyceum 
Theatre. The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 29, says: 


UND 


* Will be heard everywhere during the coming | ARTICLES ON EDUCATIONAL AND SCIEN- under our personal observation during many 
season, and, we must add, richly deserves the | ° “‘TIFIC SUBJECTS by Popular Authors, years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and evenin 
honour.” paten ‘ HOUSEHOLD MATTERS fully treated of, including he more fereble) forms of Sholeral itself wre 

ost tree 24 stamps. Cookery, Home Management, and Gardening. ave witnessed its surprisingly controlling 

GOUVENIR D’ESPAGNE Valse. Tee N WEST See TONS, fully Tiustrated,,with poet, ei Have never, wed any ether fon 
c a ts of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 

Sate ane ite Watnreuret, and beau ADIES' TREASURY ‘Swill be clearly deserzed. a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 


tifully illustrated. The Dadi; Telegraph, Nov. 
29, says:—“ This also should receive attention 
from lovers of dance music.” 

Post free 24 stamps. 


THE RUBY WALTZ. New 


Edition. Composed by P. Bucatosst. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. Far surpassing in melody 
and grandeur of conception anything composed 
by this popular composer. 

‘ost ,free 24 se 
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A SAMPLE BRIDE, By Leaper Scorr. 


MY FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, AND WHAT |. 
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London: BEMROSE and SONS, 23, Old Bailey. 
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DYNE. Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 
and it is therefore evident that, as he has 
never published the formula, anything else 
sold under the name of CHLOROD NE 
must be a piracy. 


ATTEMPTS at ANALYSIS 


have failed to discover its composition. 


At 
D® - COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood stated publicly in Court that 
Dr. J. Coilis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to ga that it had been 
sworn to.—See the Z#mes, July 13, 1864 


D® AE COLLIS BROWNE'S 
-HLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 
a_calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner 

vous System when exhausted. 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA 
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SECOND EDITION for JANUARY now ready. 
CH. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL 


INTEREST 
commences in the 


ENRY. WOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, 


SECOND EDITION Now Ready. Price 6d. 


NOW RK Jj. LLI BROWNE'S 
HENRY WOOD’S D dindecue ne tos effectually relieves 
MAGAZINE, those too often fatal diseases, 


CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


D® Jj. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


SECOND EDIFION Now Ready. 


‘Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


GENERAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH, London, reports that it acts as 
a charm, one dose generally sufficient. 


By G. B. Stuart. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


at 3, ATBosy” sails over golden seas.”—Daily 
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he ‘Argosy’ is tha. best illustrated of all our 


Street, W. 


"THE 


Magazine for Women, Men, and Children. 


wide-spread reputationthis justly-esteemed 
medicine has earned for itselfnot only in Hin- 
dostan, butall over the East. Asa remedy of 
penetel utility, we much question whether a 


Maysie 


» by Mrs, WARREN, “A YOUNG 
MENT OF A SMALL IN. 


weare happy to say, arenow relegated tothe 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
adinfinttum of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodynein Diarrhoea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 

and asa general sedative, that have occurre 
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best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to the profession and the public, as we are 
of opinion that the substitution of any other 
than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
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Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, 


W. 4 
EY PRIZES FOR THE BEST SOLUTION. 
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OF COMPETITION QUESTIONS, 
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L IMMENSITE VALS 


The greatest Parisian success. 2 
Louis GREGH, and performed with the greatest 
success by Mr. Liddeil’s Band. 

Post free 24 stamps. 


HERE LET US DREAM. 


By the Composer of “ Parthenia Waltz, 
Sung by all the leading vocalists, 
Words by CLEMENT ScoTT, 


Ma4sss and FACES, 
Composed by J. L. Mottoy, 
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Words by F, E, WEATHERLY. 


Composed by 
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[ J NL ls 
Composed by A. J. CaLpicorT. 
ung by Miss Santley. 
Words by Mrs. BROWNING. 
ONEY THE SOUND of a VOICE. 
Composed by MIcHAEL Watson. 
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LIGkT IN DARKNESS. 


Composed by ¥, H. Cowen, 
Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


Y ESTERYEAR.,. 
Composed by Lady ArtHuR Hitt, 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Words by F. E, WEATHERLY. 
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ETZLER and CO., 
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Office: 
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London: W. STEVENS, 


LEtts's DIARIES are used 


Her Majesty the Queen and all the Government 


148,—LETTS, SON, and CO,, Limited, onl: 
33, KING WILLIAM. ST., LON 
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CHOOL - SHIP 


become O 
Sea-going is not compulsory), This vessel 
H.M.S. Nile, ninety guns), is under the direct patron- 
age of Her Majesty 


NOW: READY, Price 2d. 


D® jJ. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CH LORODYNE, 
EW Y¥ te’ DO UBLE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
eae EPILEPSY, PALPITATION. 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC. 


AND IS THE TRUE PALLATIVE IN 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE 


A Complete Novel, more than double the length 
of the ordinary Supplement, by the Author of 
“Can Loss Be Gain?” “For Love of Him,” 
“Her Choice,” “Only a Woman,” &c, 

Price of the Double Number, Twopence. 

Post free for Three Penny Stamps. 
2x, Strand, and all News- 
vendors. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 134d., as. od., 4s. 6d. 
T. DAVENPORT, 
Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer, 


by 


Ss. 1884 now ready in endless varieties from 6d. to 


Address, 
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33, Great Russell 


LeSCULAP. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


“ CONWAY,” 
Liverpool, for training young Gentlemen to 

cers in the Merchant Service, (although 
(formerly 


the Queen, who gives annually a 


i 
ihe Cadets; the 


Gold Medal to be competed for by TOMACH 
z ‘ Admiralty also give appointments yearly as Midship- S e 
(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical | men, RN, and R.N.R. Inclusive terms, 50 guineas: VER 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL --For Prospectus and other information apply to the I I 3 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. Captain, Archibald T. Miller, as above. 
CHARLES HALLE'S NEW PIANUFORTE TUTOR onD 


‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2728, Regent Circus, 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS. 


PORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL 


Water-Colour, £’ : 
Water-Colour or Tinted Crayon on Paper, 


£t 1s. 


zoo Testimonials from the 


from Life or Photograph, half size, 43 35. od.; 
3s. od.; in Crayon, £2 32s. 6d. 
15 1n, by rrin., 
Crayon, tos. 6d. Post free home or abroad. 
Nobility. See Prospectus, 


KIDNEY AFFECTIONS, 
THE ONLY PALATABLE 


BOUND WORKS for XMAS and | “JoHN BOOL, Artst, & Wanek Street, Pimlico, | NATURAL APERIENT WATER, 
i NEW TEAK ender som we) Ro: a Academy. National 
4 i edallist. warded Queen's Prize for Art, 19) id 
BIRTHDAY ns GE PLUSICIANS and again in 1872, signee I HE BEST HOUSEHOLD 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, gs, s leather, gilt edges, 4s, LORILINE! FOR BEM EES SUS SEE aie wok 
SCHUBERT'S FIFTEEN MELO ES. F ie Pp THE TEETH CONSTIPATION, 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
a STEPHEN Aine 4 
aper covers, 3s. net, cloth, gilt edges, ss. net. 
COUNTRY SONGS FOR THE CHILDREN'S 
HOUR, 
Words by Mary Marx Lemon, 
Music by FREDERICK N. Lour, 
ustrated cover, 2s. Gd. net. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2722, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London, W., 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester, and all Musicsellers in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


DOMINION ORGAN COMPANY 
COMBINATION ORGANS,REEDS & TUBES, 
New Pedal Organ just introduced. 
Style 92.—90 Guineas Two Manuals, 

Sole A ents for the United Kingdom: 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester ; &272a, Regent Circus, Oxford St.,London. 
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rom ail parasites or decay, 
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decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. 


discovery of the age. 


GOLDEN HAIR. — 


fumers and 
sale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


or hair thatis grey, gives a lasting colour. 3s. 6d.: 
§¢ stamps —21, Lamb's Conduiz 3 Ape 


AND BREATH.—A few orops of the liquid 

e rush produce a 
which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
gives to the teeth a pecu- 


It Stimulates the Liver, and Cures Biliousness, 


Vertigo, Headache, Loss of Appetite, and Want of 
Energy. 


nt lather, 


-. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
teetl a “The Fragrant 
ine,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 


It Purifies the Kidneys and Blood, thus Curing 
Gout, Rheumatism, Pains in the Loins, and Preventing 
hi Stone and Gravel. 

Sold everywhere at a3. 6d. 


ROBARE’S 
AUREOLINE produces the beautiful golden 
so much admired: Warranted perfectly harm- 
Price gs. 6d. and ros, 6d., of all the principal Per- 

hemists throughout the World.—Whole- 


It Clears the Skin and Improves the Complexion. 
Every Bottle direct from the Celebrated Spring in 
Hungary. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 6d. and as, each. 


Descriptive Pamphlet 
“ON THE NATURE AND USES OF “ESCULAP, 
with Testimonials, post free on application. 


4ESCULAP BITTER WATER CO., LIMITED 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c, 


BRUSH DAMPED with 
ALEX. ROSS'S DYE passed over the whisker 


Street, London. 


BIRTH. 


On Sunday, the 6th inst., at 46, Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, aris, Countess TELFENER, of a son and 
elr. 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
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O®fTZMANN and CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 

NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 
CARPETS, OETZMANN and CO. 
FPLOORCLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
D!NING-ROOM FURNITURE, 


D RAWING-ROOM FURNI. 
TURE, 


BED-RooM FURNITURE, 


‘BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
OETZMANN and CO, 
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E LECTRO-PLATE AND CUT- 
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KITCHEN REQUISITES, 
Cee GLASS, OETZMANN and CO. 
PICTURES, BRONZES, &c., 
CLOCKS, LAMPS, &e. 
PiANOs, OETZMANN and CO. 
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PAINTING, DECORATING, &c., 
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OETZMANN and CO. 
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GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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OETZMANN and CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


AL GIDIUS, the only FLANNEL 
SHIRTS that never shrink in Washing—not if 
washed roo times. Soft as silk. Can be worn with 
or without an under-vest; made in several mixed 
colours—greys, drabs, browns, &c. Three for 39s. 6d 
by Parcels Post, paid. Patterns and Self-Measure free 
by post.—R. FORD and CO., ar, Poultry, London. 


DRESS SHIRTS. — FORD’S 

EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS.-A large_ stock, 
ready made, in eight different sizes and three different 
qualities of the very finest Linen, as well as the 
fashionable Rib’d Pique, to wear with one stud or 
three, 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., gs. 6d. each, in single boxes, 
ready for use, by Parcels Post, free.—R. FORD and 
CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


—————— 
"THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch 
and sight without discovering that these are other than 
the GENOA VELVETS they so closely resemble, 
while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the FAST: 
WOVEN PILE enable them to stand interminable 
and rough wear which would ruin Real Velvets at Four 
Times the price. For Costumes it is unequalled ; and, 

urposes in which Silk Velvet may be 


in fact, for all 
used, we specially recommend 


THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


Patterns post-free. Every yard of the genuine b ars 
the name * LOUIS," re 5 ‘ 


THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn Circus, London 


———————————— 
MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. Sold by all chemists at 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 


Scaggs ceeeecreeecceee 
UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED by the FACULTY 


A laxative and refreshin, 
“TAMAR 


Fruit Lozinge 
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CONSTIPATION, 
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Prepared by E. GRILTON. 
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de la Faculté de Paris. 
Toe unlike Pit ree Hes 
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GRILLON. Purgatives, is agreeable ‘3 a 
lever pro irritati 
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7 | ‘C ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 

use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night for 
a week. It isa peculiar agreeable fluid, having the 
faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
Fete ata peal poten. 

ulpholine is so! emists everyw] . 

agree y rywhere. Bottles 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
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Bees ehly ¥ ottles (thirty-two 

Sold ty Chemists everywhere. 
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VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


, HAIR.—If your hair is turnin e i 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair enewer” ttt 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as Promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed, 
Full particulars around each bottle, your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES GREEN 


Mr, Forster drew a signet ring, engraved with his arms, from his finger, and placed it in the narrow-necked jar.” 


DOROTHY FORSTER 


AUTHOR oF ‘ALL SORTS AND 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EVE OF ST. JOHN 


THose who are so ha ‘ i 
: ea ppy as to be born and to live out their 
a oe a the North Country are removed from the luxuries, 
witked Fe: the idle talk of London, and especially from that 
ee impious modern fashion of scoffing at the things which 
en ee s comprehension, and should therefore be accounted 
salictenit e of Northumberland do not pretend disbelief in what is 
Gndesa A ep but cannot be understood. Almost everybody 
vuliee a the women without exception) has seen, some time or 
Some. range and wonderful things which cannot be explained. 
insetcible true, endeavour to reason them away by pretending the 
tells me fog brute action of chance (among them, Mr. Hilyard 
allow the = ape poet Lucretius}, which is incredible unless we 
zal sek here world and all that is therein to be itself constructed 
abound ee by accident. Others attribute the stories which 
such person ice to foolish credulity and ignorant superstition ; to 
and testi fed a wie is no answer but the evidence of things related 
respect) thin a ers again (their opinion is to be received with 
Enemy, Let. they perceive in them the workings of man’s Chief 
opinion of Me. Hi however, for my own part, following the expressed 
Lord the late B; a and what I believe to have been that of my 
ithe not mee ishop, continue tothink that whatis permitted, though 
close ee ca must be received with reverence and without too 
Merciful ee ae! ee ee ee es 
encouragement of na e Be ie Aimee of the guilty and the 
by theans of Bn (seeking to throw discredit upon these beliefs 
common in the N € ue why the things of which I speak are more 
why ghosts orth than in the South of England : that is to say, 
faws, waufs ore witches, warlocks, elves, demons, fairies or 
terious powers arnings, and other strange manifestations and mys- 
from the Hom continue in the North Country, yet are rarely reported 
that (believin e Pages or south of Tyne, [ would venture to reply 
or the undoubted f act to be so) I know indeed of no other reason 
Superiority of Nort Hake shown to us in this respect than the great 
ef valour’ etre ee: umbrians over all other Englishmen in the matter 
they apply ther net pepe and learning—I mean, of course, when 
men of the Nonh oe” study, for, as everybody knows, the gentle- 

orth are fonder of sport than of books. As for the 


By WALTER BESANT, 


CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “THe CaPTAIN’s Room,” “THE REVOLT OF MAN,” &C, &C., &C. 


piety of my people, much might be said and much confessed or 
allowed. We have, doubtless, the reputation of being hard drinkers 
and ready strikers; and we are also accused of smuggling and 
cattle-lifting. 

These charges are doubtless true, 
late years there has been amendment, and one should remember that 
there has never been atime until the present when a Northumberland 
man could look for continued: peace or respite from fighting ; nor 
could a rich man lie down at night with any certainty that he might 
not awake in the morning to-find himself a poor man, his cattle 
lifted and his barns fired ; nor could he fall asleep with an assurance 
that he would not be roused at night by the Blazing Turf, and have 
to boot and saddle and ride after marauders, pistol in holster, sword 
by side, and firelock on shoulder. This has made a race of men 
quick to fight and careless of life, since, willy nilly, they go daily in 
peril, and many families there ate whose men, until a hundred years 
ago, never knew what it was to diein their beds. So much must be 
allowed my countrymen as an excuse for their readiness to strike. 


As to their drinking, true it is that the gentry drink much Port, 
Brandy, and Mountain, with Usquebaugh, Hollands, strong Ale, 
ters of every kind, while 


Cider, Punch, Mum,-Cordials, and strong wa 

the common sort follow the example of their betters as far as they 
can afford (in which I blame them not): but still our rough country 
fellows are not, so far as I know, so drunken as the rabble of 


London. F 

And as for religion, I dare maintain that no gentlemen in England 
go to church with greater regularity than those of Northumberland, 
or more dutifully repeat the Résponses, while the country people, 
though there are many parts where there is no church at all for 
them, do still keep up with zeal’ the observance, with all customary 
marks of respect, of the great days of the Church, that is to 
say, feasting on New Year’s Day and Candlemas, fighting their 
cocks on Shrove Tuesday, eating parched peas on Carling 
Sunday, carrying round the plough at Christmas, getting up 
to see the sun dance at Easter Day, on May Day beating 
the bounds—according to ancient custom of the Church ; pee 
all with the drinking of ale continually, both small ale an 
October, according to their means, and plenty of honest quarter- 
staff, bull and badger-baiting, wrestling and boxing, to a A 
up the spirits of the people. Moreover, there are among US, fone 
many staunch Catholics, few, indeed, of the vermin who, under the 


and cannot be denied, though of 


name of Independents, Nonconformists, Whigs, and what not, have 
within the last eighty years murdered one King, driven another 
from his throne, and do still keep a third from the noble inheritance 
and earthly crown which are his by Divine Right. These reasons 
seem to me quite sufficient, without further inquiry, to account for 
the great blessings which we of the North Country enjoy in the 
shape of visits and messages from the dead, supernatural warnings, 
with omens, prognostications, and the spirit of Prophecy. As 
regards fairies and certain strange spectres which are reported to 
linger among our old ruins, I say nothing ; first, because I cannot 
understand the purpose served in the Great Universal Scheme by 
the race of fairies, and next, because, as regards the spectres, it is 
a thing incomprehensible to me why the ghosts of mere obscure and 
lowly-born persons, such as Cuddy the Reaper or Nelly the Knocker, 
should be allowed so great a distinction as to continue among us, 
although it is seemly and becoming that the souls of great persons, 
such as that of the newly-deceased Countess of Derwentwater (which 
I hear is reported to have been seen by many at Dilston) 
should be allowed to remain on earth as long as they please, either 
for the sake of weeping over the past, or of lingering in spots 
formerly loved, until they can take their place in Heaven. 

On the Eve of St. John, in the year 1703, when Thomas Forster, 
Esquire, of Etherston, the elder, was Sheriff for Northumberland, 
I, Dorothy, his daughter, was at the Manor House, Bamborough, 
where I was staying under_charge of my old nurse Judith, in 
order to see the Midsummer Fire. “Iwas the same year in which 
my elder brother Thomas, coming of age, entered into possession 
of that noble inheritance of the Bamborough estates, to which he 
was heir in coparceney with his aunt Dorothy, Lady Crewe. The 
estates included the village and Manor House, with the Castle by: 


the sea, and a great many other lands, manors, farms, and houses, of 
given. The house.on the 


which an account shall perhaps presently be 
come to see the famous’ 


with his companions, 
er of young gentlemen they were 
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so ancient that its origin is lost : it is so much esteemed that the 
folk would no more think of letting it be forgotten or neglected 
than the girls would forget to dream of husbands on St. Agnes’ Eve, 
or to hide the men’s shoes on Easter morning. Mr. Hilyard, who 
hath always something to say concerning the ancient world, will 
have it that the Midsummer Fire is nothing in the world but a 
pagan rite, widedicer, a fire built and lit in honour of the God Baal, 
and of Pheenician origin; that is to say, it came from Tyre, of 
which city Hiram once was king, whose sailors navigated the world 
in the service of Solomon, as is very well known, bringing to the 
harbours of the Holy Land gold from India and tin from Britain, 
For which reason, he saith, and ‘n lasting remembrance of that 
wise Prince, the Church hath done well to continue the practice, and 
to place under the protection of St. John Bapiist that rite which 
formerly was part of the worship of a false God, and, therefore, 
without such protection, laying open those who practise it to the 
wiles and temptations of the Enemy. : 

From all quarters the people come a holiday-making, and to see 
the Bamborough Fire. They come from Lucker and from Spin- 
dleston, from the Sea Houses of North Sunderland, from Belford, 
which is six miles away, and from Ellingham, which is ten. It is 
the chief annual festival at Bamborough, even greater than the 
carrying of the plough at Hagameny : the gipsies come and set up 
tents upon the sands: there is always a travelling show or two, 
with men who do wonderful things, and booths where gingerbread 
is sold, and there is all day cockfighting, with cudgelling and 
wrestling. The rustics tramp round, the farmers ride into the 
place early in the day, and there is a great deal of drinking, eating, 
and singing long before the time comes for firing the pile. The 
younger men build up the pile with wood, artfully laying dry 
branches and twigs over and among the big logs, so as to raise a 
sudden and lofty flame; the boys look on and run about arid 
tease and fight each other; the girls are making wreaths and 
garlands with Midsummer rush, vervain, and St. John’s wort; the 
older women and matrons stand together and talk, It is a 
subject for gratitude to think how simple are the pleasures of 
women, since a long talk is, to most, their chief relaxation, and 


delight ; the men, poor souls, must still be drinking or smoking | 


tobacco or looking on at fights or banging each other with quarter- 
staves. As for the older men, if they are of the better sort, they 
sit together in the inn, with pipes, and if they are of the lower 
kind, they commonly lean against door-posts, each with a 
pannikin in his hand, and slowly drink and slowly speak (because 
a rustic’s words are few, though his wisdom is great) in the soft and 
gentle Northumbrian burr, which I, for one, have ever loved 
so much, and cannot if I would lay aside. The ingenious Mr. De Foe 
hath lately called it a ‘‘hollow jawing in the throat,” which is, by 
his leave, a rude and ignorant way of describing it, and more fitly 
applied to the rough talk of the Border Scotch. It is a way of 
speaking which cannot be set down on paper, therefore all that 
follows is written as if it had been spoken in the mincing, affected 
way of St. James’s Street, or the rough tongue of the London mob, 

**Oh! nurse,” I cried , ** when will it be midnight?” 

** Patience, lass,” replied the old woman. “Time isa sluggard 
for the young, but for the old he gallops,” 

The child sat in the parlour with her old nurse Judith waiting 
impatiently for the time ; the loud talk of the gentlemen was heard 
from the dining-room. Presently her eyelids began to drop, and her 
restless fingers became still, “Then her head fell upon the tall back 
of the chair, and she was asleep. Her nurse let her sleep till the 
clock struck two-quarters after eleven, when she awoke the child, 
and bade her put on her hat and tie a handkerchief about her neck, 
and so took her forth. As we left the house, the cold air and the 
shouts of the people outside, and the singing of the gentlemen 
within . 

When candlesticks they serve for bells ri 
And frying-pans they use for ladles; 


And in the sea they dig for wells, 
And porridge pots they use for cradles— 


completely awakened me, and I shivered, threw up my head, and 
felt no more sleepiness, but ran, laughing and crying, to the sand- 
hills from which I was to see the show. 

The night was clear, with never a cloud, and a bright full moon 
riding in the sky—yet in this season, even at midnight, it is so light 
that there needs no moon. The wind had dropped, and the waves, 
which sometimes break so high and terrible on this coast, were now 
little ripples which rolled along the sand ina whisper, Above the 
sands the great Castle stood, a grandisight to behold, its rugged walls 
white in the moon or black in deep shadows and gloomy, until the 
red blaze in the sky lit them up, and made them yet more awful. 

The sands were crowded with the noisy people. In the 
midst stood the great Pile waiting for the torch, Everybody 
was talking, laughing, shouting, and singing. Upon the sea 
there lay a broad belt of white moonlight very pretty to look 
upon. Little Dorothy thought that perhaps when King Solomon’s 
sailors came they may have built their idolatrous fire on the 
same place, and by the light of the same moon. But perhaps there 
were then as yet no Forsters in Northumberland. They are, it may 
be admitted, of later date than the age of Solomon and King Hiram, 
Perhaps, too, there was no Castle. Itseemed to her a great pity that 
Solomon’s sailors should come so far and not be able to see the 
Castle after all. Yet they had the glories of the Temple should they 
get home in safety to the ports of Joppa, Sidon, and Tyre. Then 

- the clock struck twelve, and suddenly the Fire blazed up, and in a 
moment seized on the whole of the pile, and rolled upward in vast 
great tongues of flame with a cracking and roaring very frightful to 
behold and hear. ‘* Thus,” said Mr, Hilyard once, ‘‘thus the false 
prophets on Carmel danced and shouted round their altars 3 through 
such a fire the children were passed.” Indeed, when one remembers 
the wild faces of the men and women who leaped about that Fire 
there remains no doubt that in the madness caused by the blaze and 
roar of the flames, and the drink they had taken, and the shouts and 
dancing, it needed little to make our own people toss their little ones 
through the flames, as, it is said, but I know not with what truth, is 
done to this day by the wild Kernes of Treland, 

In half-an-hour the first fury of the flames was spent, the small 
branches being all burnt, and there remained only the steady burning 
of the big logs. And then the young men began to leap with shouts 
across the Fire, and the girls threw their wreaths upon it and sang 
again wae again jae net and round the pile. 

“‘Let us go, Judith,” said the child, growing tir ing 
frightened by all this shouting, nn rs ee 

i Wait, child,” the old woman replied. ‘* Wait, my dearie ; they 
are going to bring out the Midsummer Witch. We will go down 
and learn thy fortune.” 

At this point, indeed, there was a rush of the boys, always the 
most zealous in every ceremony or public entertainment, across the 
sands, over which was now seen approaching a procession of half-a- 
dozen girls, walking slowly, and Singing a kind of hymn. In their 

midst, as one could presently discern, there walked a girl dressed all 

in white, and veiled from head to foot. Her companions carried, 


should an honest farmer's wench go follow a gipsy tram even 
though he wedded her in church and called himself the Kine of his 
thicvish people, and was, as a body might say, as well set up a man 
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with as fine a leg as a woman can desire, and as pets as Lucifer— . 


Lord forgive us! And on Midsummer Eve She looked 
round as if she expected something fearful with claws and fiery eyes, 
and crossed herself—a Papistical custom, but common in Northumber- 
land. “If you want a witch, you needn’t go farther than oe 
daughter. They say she can do things already for which in the old 
times a poor old woman would be burned—my own grandmother was, 
for one, as I’ve heard tell, But that’s a hundred y' ears ago, and the 
world is changed. Witches can come and go without let or 
hindrance. Vet it is a blessed thing to live in times when there 
is no fear of being burned for a witch when you are only old and 
toothless. Did I tell you, my dearie, how I once saw a witch fly 
across the moon, broomstick and all?” 

She had often told me that story, but even at that tender age 
T could not believe how a cloud, as it seemed to everybody else, 
should be to her a witch asttide of a broomstick. : 7 

“To tell fortunes,” Judith went on, “one must either be a witch 
or a gipsy. Jenny is both gipsy and’ witch, they say. Look! 
Here comes his Honour,” : : 

As the procession came across the sands, the white veiled figure 
looking strange and ghastly in the moonlight, the gentlemen came 
out of the house and slowly walked down the street towards the 
shore. Mr, Forster, it may be supposed, had taken a glass more 
than the strength of his head allowed, for he staggered a little as he 
went. With him were two or three of his friends—Ned Swinburne 
and Jack Swinburne, brothers of Sir William, of Capheaton, Mad 
Jack Hall, of Otterbourn, young Mr. Peregrine Widdrington, 
brother to my lord, and Mr, Antony Hilyard, my brother’s former 
Tutor. They all trooped along together, noisily laughing. 

By this time they had placed the Midsummer Witch on a sort of 
throne or stool of state covered with red cloth and flowers. The 
Midsummer Witch must be a maid,” said Judith, ‘and a firstborn 
child, else the spell won’t work.” They placed in her hand a vessel 
of some kind with a long and narrow neck, “It is filled with 
water,” said Judith, ‘‘drawn by herself from the sea on this very 
evening. Now, child, double thumb and come along.” _ 

Everybody knows that to double your thumb in your right hand 
averts danger. I complied, and thus secured, ran down the hillock, 
and joined the group, ’ eae 

The villagers were standing round their newly-made witch in a 
respectful ring, the middle of which was occupied by young Mr, 
Forster and his friends. . : 

‘* Now, fair Witch and pretty Sorceress,” said he, pretending not 
to know the veiled girl, “tell us our fortunes, and we will reward 
thee with a kiss, if your ghostship allows us to see your face,” 

But everybody knew very well who was the Witch. é A 

** Your honour must put something of your own in the jar,” said 
Judith. Meantime the veiled girl sat as if she heard nothing; in her 
Jap the jar, and her hands folded round it. 

‘* Drop your ring in it,” said Judith. ‘No need to tell her your 
name or the name of any gentleman, She is veiled, and cannot 
see.” 

Mr. Forster drew a signet ring, engraved with his arms, from his 
finger, and placed it in the narrow-necked jar. 

‘‘ Now,” he said, laughing, ‘tell me the fortune of the ring and 
its owner.” 

She put her hand into the vessel, and took out the ring. Then 
she replied slowly, as if she were looking for words fitting the 
fortune she was to tell : 

Great place, great chase: near the grave, yet one to save, 
Great name, great blame ; far off to die, at home to lie. 

That was a strange fortune : what could it mean? 

**T said she was a Witch,” murmured Judith. “Take back your 
ring, sir,” 

The girl held out her open hand. Strange! The stone had 
fallen from the ring, and lay upon her palm. 

“‘ Lucky,” said my brother, ‘‘that it did not fall in the sand. 
The sea water loosened it.” 

“Great name,’ what is it?” he murmured, * Soreat blame, or 
great fame’—‘ far off to die’—well, what man can die more than 
once? ‘At home to lie’—one would wish to lie with ‘one’s own 


‘people. ‘Great blame !’—Who cares for blame? A good fortune 


this. Now, Ned, try your luck.” 
Mr. Edward Swinburne, a young man of my brother’s age or 
thereabouts, stepped forward, and placed a piece of money in the jar. 
Said the girl, taking out the money : 
Prison walls and prison hed ; 
Who lies there is stark and dead. 
‘*T wish to Heaven, Tom,” said the young man, angrily, “that 
we had stayed at home, and sat out tother bottle.” 
Then Mr. Peregrine Widdrington took his place. 
The oracle was more pleasant to hear. The voice of the girl was 
low, and she never moved the whole time : 


Danger by land and danger by sea: 
Yet your death at last in your bed shall be. 


‘* Thank you for nothing, Witch,” said Peregrine, stepping back. 

“*As for me,” said Mad Jack Hall, whom none of the Forsters 
except Tom, loved, because his presence seem to bode misfortune 
(a ‘man'of forty, Dorothy thought, had no business drinking and 
carousing with these young men), “‘as for me, I will have none of 
thy fortune, good nor bad. There’s plenty good and plenty bad in 
the locker. Good or bad, what matters so there’s beef on board 
and drink in’ can?” nt 

His rosy face looked as if he had already taken as much drink 
out of the can as he could well hold. 

‘Come, brave Toper—come, my lusty Tony,” cried the lad 
Peregrine, clapping Mr. Hilyard on the shoulder 3 ‘‘ try thy fortune, 
man.” The young man ought to have shown more reverence to 
the scholar, but learning and Perry Widdrington did not indeed 
regard each other with respect, Besides, the truth is that Mr. 
Hilyard was himself somewhat inclined to stagger as he went, 

Mr. Hilyard was a young man then, although so learned. -Per- 
haps he was about five or six and twenty. He wore no hat, his 
wig was awry and out of curl; his cheeks were red, his neckcloth 
was disordered; he stood behind the others, as if he did not by 
right of birth (which was the case) belong to them. His merry 
twinkling face, when the fire lit it up, seemed filled with the joy of 
wine and song: the poct Anacreon (whose verses he afterwards 
translated) could not have been more jovial to look upon. His 
nose was broad, his lips full, his eyes were large, his figure was 
short and squab, 

“* My fortune?” he asked with a laugh—though why should he 
ioe os so ate a she as his own fate? My fortune ? What 
etter fortune than to’drink and royster among the f 
Northumberland ? ” > wei 

However, he placed acoin in the girl’s jar, and waited as if he 
was ready for anything besides that fortune might have for him. 

‘* Fortune has no more to give me,” Mr, Hilyard said, presently. 
“Or if anything she keeps it in a basket, like the Egyptian his 
secret, who, to one asking, replied ‘Since thou seest it covered 
what impudence is this, to inquire into a hidden thing?? Kee 
silence, Priestess.” = si 

But the girl gave his fortune : 

Love a fair girl all your life, 
Yet shall never have a wife. 


Thou shalt rise and she shall fall, 
Fear not—thou wilt top them all. 


“Why,” cried Mr, Hilyard, ‘“‘here is an excellent fortune, 


’ this wonderful Midsummer Witch would say. 


indeed. Good Sybil, I thank thee. Yet Haman rose and topped 
them all. So did Stylites, and so doth Steeple Jack. Neverthe- 
less, I thank thee. Delphic Oracles are ever obscure, And there 
are many ways of rising—did one only know them,” _ , 

‘‘ Enough fooling,” said my brother. “Judith, give the girla 
shilling for her trouble.” He tossed her the coin. ‘* Come, N ed— 
come, Peregrine—come, Jack. Let us go back and crack t’other 
bottle.” : 5 ‘ 

They went back as they had come, arm-in-arm, and tramping 
noisily, and the scholar began to sing as they went. He had a clear, 
sweet voice— , ; 

He drank till night and he drank till noon, 
The thirst in his gullet was such 5 
He never could drink a drop too soon—too soon : 
And never, never, never—no—never— 
Never a drop too much. 

I whispered, ‘‘ Judith,” when they were quite gone, ‘let me now 
try my fortune, too. Is it not my turn now?” 

But Judith was shaking her head. g ; é 

‘* That shall you not,” she said angrily. ‘*‘ Here is a fine Mid- 
summer Witch for you, with her bad luck for everybody! Heard 
one ever the like? I would duck her in the sea for two straws, 
And for all these gallant gentlemen, too!’ 

‘*Oh, nurse.” But the Oracle sat as if she heard not, 
I must have my fortune told—I must, indeed,” : 

*¢ Ves—yes,” cried the women of the village, pressing round. 
‘*Miss Dorothy’s fortune! Let us have Miss Dorothy’s fortune, 


too,” 
Judith gave way. 


“Nurse, 


She was as curious as the rest to know what 

Yet she was afraid, 
“Hast ever a crooked pin about thee, child?” she asked. “So 

—this will do. Drop it in the jar, Now—double thumb again, 

hild.” 

The girl once more put her hand into the jar and brought out the 

pin. Dorothy waited in a strange expectancy. Oh, what would she 

give her? For the moment she felt as if this farmer’s wench, whose 


‘father was but a common gipsy, actually knew the will of Heaven and 


could control the future. Impious thought! And yet—it is truly 
wonderful—one knows not how—one cannot say why—the pre- 
dictions of humble women are so often fulfilled, Nurse Judith’s 


‘grandmother—the one who was burned for a witch—predicted 


the tempest which blew down the roof of Belford Church, and on 
her way to the stake foretold the sudden and violent death for him 
who bore witness against her. Wonderful to relate, the man was 
done to death in a fray with the Redesdale men. Vet that little 
Jenny Lee, a milkmaid, a dairymaid, who dropped me a curtesy 
when she passed me; that she should—it is impossible. What she 
said, however, was ambiguous enough for any fortune, 

Lovers one and two and three, 

Lovers of high and of low degree, 

None of them all shall her husband be, 

Tf none of my lovers was to become my husband, thought the 
girl, whom should I have to marry ? 

- Poor lass!” the women murmired, 
night for the Quality,” Les 

{t is a foolish thing that one should remember such a childish play, 
but’ Dorothy never forgot any of the fortunes told on that Mid. 
summer Eve. Nor, I think, did her nurse, so long as she lived, 
which was for ten years more. But now Judith dragged her charge 
away roughly, though the oracle had not yet finished telling the 
fortune. 

“Come, child,” she said. ‘*It is bed time, 
about a girl; silly talk—though ’tis St. John’s Eve and all. Come, 
Dorothy, a maid of ten has got nothing to do with lovers. Lovers, 
indeed! Never heed such things!” She, however, did heed 
them very much, for her lips kept muttering as we came away from 
the great Fire, and from the group of people now pressing and 
crowding together round their Witch to know their fortune. What she 
told them I know not, but there were shouts of laughter which made 
little Dorothy sad. It seemed to her as if they ought not to laugh 
when such melancholy fortunes had been told, and while the Great 
Fire—the fire of Baal—was still burning brightly and steadily, just 
as it did long ago when Solomon’s sailors landed here, before King 
Ida built the Castle, and before ever a Forster was seen in the 
North Country. 

‘* «Far off to die: at home to lie,” Judith muttered. “What 
did the child mean? Where did she learn it? I hope his Honour 
may not be disturbed by such a thing.” 

His Honour was not, because, with his companions, he was put 
to bed that night too drunk to remember anything. ; 

“ Why, to be sure,” the nurse went on, “it is only a play. And 
yet it is an old play, and we must never let it drop, or bad luck will 
come tous. Nobody knows who is abroad on such a night as this. 
Spirits whisper—I felt a cold breath on my own cheek just now. 
"Tis a fearful night. Say prayers, my dear, and get to sleep,” 


“Tis a strange unlucky 


Fuss enough made 


Late as I had gone to bed, I was up betimes and dressed 
by six. When in the morning I went down the stairs I found 
Mr. Hilyard already up and dressed, talking with no other than the 
girl Jenny Lee herself at the door. 

I know not whether he had been, like the others, drunk the night 
before. He was quite sober now, and composed and grave in his 
manner as becomes a scholar, and was his wont in the morning, 
But his eyes were red, as sometimes happens after much wine, 
“ Come, girl,” he was saying, ‘shalt not put me off with nonsense, 
Who taught thee the rhymes ?” 

Jenny was a tall girl of twelve or thirteen, who might have been 
seventeen, so well grown was she, Judith called her a gipsy : her 
father, who was dead, belonged to that nation. She had a gipsy’s 
black hair and bright black eyes; also, a gipsy’s swarthy skin, red 
lips, and white teeth. She bore on her head a pail of milk, - When 
Mr. Hilyard spoke to her she looked confused, and hesitated, 

“Come,” he said. _‘* Here is little Miss Dorothy. As you hope 
for any favour from this young lady te!l us where you learned those 
fortunes.” 

“Perhaps they were whispered by the spizits,” said the girl, 
impudently. ‘ Everybody knows that on St. John’s Eve the good 
people are about.” 

“* Perhaps they were not whispered, Perhaps I know where they 
came from.” 

I suppose there was something in his look which she read, because 
she dropped her eyes, 

“‘ Telling misfortunes to gentlefolk is no laughing matter, my girl, 
Such prophecies sometimes bring their own fulhlment. It is recorded 
of Marius—but that concerns thee not, Who was it, Jenny?” 

** Granny,” she whispered. “Granny; she is a proper witch,” 

“Of course, I knew it,” he replied, * Yet I saw none of your 
people among the gipsies yesterday.” 

She replied that, in fact, they were in trouble, oneof them having 
been unjustly hanged for stealing a sheep (the whole tribe being 
ready to swear an a/c), and another having been flogged through 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and that as regards Bamborough 
the last time they were camped in that place there were so many 
complaints about pigs, geese, and even cows dying suddenly and 
mysteriously (their bodies being taken away by the gipsies and eaten) 
and so many threats of throwing the old woman into the pond for a 
witch, that they were afraid of coming any nearer. She was indeed 
a wonderful and terrible old woman to look at, being doubled up 
with rheumatism, and wrinkled most terribly, yet with a pair of 
coal-Llack eyes which shone like fire, 
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“She cast the fortunes of the gentlemen and Miss Dorothy 
with the cards,” Jenny Lee went on; ‘‘and yours too, sir, Oh! 
Granny’s words come true—every one.” 

‘© Where did they come frem last?” asked Mr. Hilyard, 

‘They came from Lancashire, and they are going to Wooler first, 
and then across the Cheviots and to Jedburgh.” 

‘¢From Lancashire.” Mr, Hilyard stroked his chin and looked 
grave. Presently he began to speak with her eagerly in a tongue 
which I did not understand. Yet I knew very well that it was the 
language of the gipsy folk, and that Mr, Hilyard could talk it, 
being a most ingenious gentleman who could talk many languages, 
such as Dutch and French, and even thieves’ tongue, which they 
call Canting. This he learned in London, while lurking (at great 
risk of being knocked o’ the head) among the thieves and rogues of 
that great and wicked city. I believe there were also other weighty 
reasons known to Oxford vintners and others, who had trusted him, 
why for a time he should lie snug. You will hear presently how a 
person so learned and of such curious accomplishments became a 
resident in our house and our dependant. 

After a serious talk, Jenny went away, dropping me ia curtsey 
without letting the pail fall from her head, or a drop of milk to be 
spilled. Then Mr. Hilyard hemmed twice, and said :— 

““T was saying to the girl, Miss Dorothy, that the poultry of 
Bambroughshire must not be stolen, or rogues will meet their 
deserts.” This he may have said among other things, but I knew 
very well indeed that he had sent a much more important message, 
In those days of unquiet, when there were secret communications 
and letters constantly passing from hand to hand, and especially 
between Lancashire and Northumberland, even a child could 
understand that in some way or other Mr. Hilyard and the old 
gipsy woman were concerned in letter-carrying. 

“Tt is strange,” he went on, speaking gravely, and as if he was 
reading from a book, ‘‘ that the girl doth not forget the language of 
her father’s people, though her mother brought her away so young, 
Much I fear that when she grows older she will leave the ways of 
Christian folk and follow with the camp. °Tis a strange wild folk ! 
Nor hath it ever been made certain whence they came or, where they 
were first seen. As for their language, which I have been at some 
pains to learn, that seems to have in it something of the Chaldzan, 
Meantime forget the pretended oracles of this gipsy Delphic. As 
for his Honour, your brother, he will doubtless in some way achieve 
greatness, as his grandfather before him, Sir William, Sheriff of the 
County, and what the witch says is true, that great name brings 
great blame. Themistocles is recorded to have compared himself to 
a tree, the leaves of which are plucked by every passer-by, yet in 
days of heat they all run to it for shelter. And as for prophecy, 
every'man is Faber Fortuna, or maker of his own fortune, which is 
the reason why some do spoil themselves in haste and hurry 
of making; so that we may admire the wisdom of Vespasian, who 
stamped his coin with a dolphin and an anchor, and the legend, 
Soon enough tf well enough. Forget the oracles, child, and doubt- 
less when your brother and the gentlemen are ready to take their 
breakfast, they will have forgotten, by reason of the potency of his 
Honour’s port, the predictions of last night.” 

It is, indeed, as difficult to keep a gentleman of Northumberland 
from wine as a woman from talk. 

‘* The goats of Candia,” Mr. Hilyard resumed, stroking his chin, 
**being shot with an arrow, straightway choose the herb dittany in 
order to cure the wound; the tortoise, having eaten a viper, seeks 
for wild marjoram ; the dragon, when his sight fails, cleans his eyes 
with fennel. Cranes, for the good of the stomach, know how to 
administer sea-water. The wise man, Miss Dorothy, after a bottle 
or two of port over-night, taketh a tankard of small beer in the 
morning.” 

He disappeared, in search of his remedy, and Dorothy saw him 
no more that morning. At noon the gentlemen took their 


breakfast, and presently rode away all altogether, laughing and 
shouting, and Dorothy never heard from any of them till long after- 
wards mention or remembrance of this oracle of St. John’s Eve. 


(To be continued) 


Ir is unfortunate that the author of ‘‘ Winifred Power : A Novel” 
(3 vols. : Bentley and Son) has chosen to divide the interest of his 
novel between a past and a present generation Indeed, toall intents 
and purposes he has written two novels, for the affairs of the former 
generation do not even amount to an introduction to those of the 
second. Since the plot of each is exceptionally and needlessly com- 
plicated, as the characters are too numerous to count, and as each 
has a separate story of his or her own, the result is naturally 
confusing, and the attention is unpleasantly strained by the effort to 
keep everything clear. Moreover, the story excites curiosity rather 
than genuine interest. We are perpetually piqued into expecting 
that the interest is just going to begin: and this almost page by 
page, until it becomes too late to expect anything more. However, 
the constant excitement of curiosity is at any rate inconsistent with 
dulness, and, when all has been said in the shape of fault-finding, 
ample reason is left for placing the novel as a whole very considerably 
above the average. The faults belong to construction entirely, and 
could easily have been avoided by ordinary care. But the portraiture 
of the multitudinous characters required much more than ordinary 
skill, All, despite their number, are perfectly distinct and life-like ; 
when sympathy is demanded, it is invariably obtained; and the 
amiability of Winifred herself is brought out with as much force as 
the almost sublime selfishness of Mary Hatherley. Nor is the novel 
without the charm of humour. The Dallas family, who may claim 
a certain cousinsh’p with the Micawbers, and who win the favours of 
Fortune by implicitly trusting her, are among the most successful of 
the characters in this important respect, and will not readily be for- 
gotten. The tone is healthy, and the style, in marked contrast with 
the plot, clear and straightforward. So that, on the whole, the 
novel will give more than the average amount of pleasure. 

“Di Fawcett: One Year of Her Life,” by C. L, Pirkis (3 vols. : 
Hurst and Blackett), is, in most important respects, an advance 
upon former works from the same pen. It is founded, indeed, upon 
aradical error, indulged in by novelists, and by novelists alone, 
that children are bound to have their lives spoiled for them by the 
world because their parents have been the object of scandal. The 
world is hard enough, no doubt; but it is also exceedingly like the 
nettle in keeping its stings for those who touch its leaves too 
timidly, In the present case, only simpletons could be affected 
in the manner described. -But then it may be urged that in other 
respects also the characters were very far from being over-wise. 
Di Fawcett herself thinks she is sacrificing herself to advantage by 
sacrificing her lover’s happiness into the bargain; and, by a par- 
ticularly silly and irritating piece of martyrdom, needlessly and 
cruelly goes far to spoil three lives. She is oné of those unpleasant 
People who are determined to be victims, even at the cost of others. 
However, there is not much else to find fault with in a novel which 
Is otherwise fairly interesting, brightly written, and decidedly 
amusing, There is even some originality about the eccentric 
heretical clergyman, known by the sodriguet of ‘‘the Dean,” who 
Plays the violin in such marvellous, indeed in such supernatural 


fashion, that his music goes, with the effects of magic, straight to 
the hearts and souls of his hearers, making them know themselves 
and see themselves for once in their true colours, Apart from 
possibility, and certain properties in human nature that are impe- 
netrable even by music, an instrument of this kind is evidently of 
admirable assistance to a novelist, from sparing him the unthankful 
labour of set reflection. Moreover, the use of this machinery is so 
well managed that the touch of magic gives a fresh and pleasant 
flavour to the book as a whole, without in the least degree giving 
the effect of unreality. 

“Broken Ideals,” a Novel, by J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. (3 vols. : 
Remington and Co,), although the author’s degree should imply a 
certain amount of experience and observation, is written with all 
the bitterness and sense of the world’s hollowness usually character- 
istic of extreme youth; and it is matter for gratitude that Dr. 
Daly has spared us the tragic ending that we fully looked for. 
There is alsoa very decidedly youthful crudeness about his style 
and his reflections, not unamusing, but in the wrong sort of way. 
Nevertheless, he writes with promise, for he is evidently that rare 
sort of novelist, a man of culture who has read to good purpose 
while his faults, being essentially those of inexperience, will 
doubtless vanish before wider and more accurate knowledge of the 
world. His hero is a mean and cowardly scamp, whom a very 
charming girl, after the too common manner of her sex, elevates 
into an Ideal—nay, when she is happily married to him, supposing 
happiness possible in sucha case, her ideal remains, despite the 
title of the novel, unbroken. The worst case of a broken ideal is a 
widow, certainly an adventuress and probably a miurderess, who 
seduces from his matrimonial allegiance a certain old idiot who, in 
finding out his mistake when it is too late, is punished by the 
remorse and humiliation hé has richly earned. Indeed every 
character is supposed ‘to have an ideal which more or less gets 
broken ; and as every one of them, save the heroine, is either a’ 
knave or a fool, or both, the ruin of their beliefs all round does not 
obtain much sympathy. Indeed we are not sure that the heroine 
herself does not forfeit sympathy by neglecting to. show the door to - 
such a contemptible cad as her lover. Dr. Daly is ill-advised in 
taking this line if he wishes his novels to prove attractive. But we 


have already said that he has much to learn, and there is every. , 


reason to believe him capable of learning. He at any rate writes 
in earnest, and this ought to ensure better success hereafter. 


DETRACTORS and admirers have long been busy with the character 
of Goethe. Some of the gieatest writers of the century have given 
their best thought to the study of his complex mind. Carlyle, as 
no one needs to be reminded, poured out in essay after essay 


-his profound admiration for the German poet, who in almost 


every mental quality presented so marked a contrast to himself. 
Scarcely less known than Carlyle’s eulogies are the brilliant 
and superficial essays of De Quincey, in which he undertook to 
make ‘‘Mr. Goethe his own eidoloclast.” Emerson was now 
attracted, then repelled, by the great German. ‘‘ Goethe,” he said, 
‘can never be dear to men. He has not worshipped the highest 
unity ; he is incapable of a self-surrender*to the moral sentiment.” 
Yet Emerson came to admit that ‘‘the old eternal genius who built 
the world has confided himself more to this man than to any other.” 
John Sterling was more inclined to exonerate Goethe from the 
charges brought against him in connection with his treatment of 
women the more he examined the facts of his various love 
episodes; Mr, Matthew Arnold has called him ‘‘the greatest 
poet of the present age, and the greatest critic of all ages;” 
and lastly Professor Blackie declares that Goethe ‘*may well be 
handed down to long generations as the model of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man.” Most English people get their know- 
ledge of Goethe from George Henry Lewes’s well-known volumes, 
Without agreeing with Margaret Fuller’s opinion of Mr. Lewes 
and his ability to write a life of Goethe, it may be admitted 
that his biography has many grave faults. Brilliant it is; but 
its polemics and its egotism seriously mar it as a biography ; 
and with the religious side of Goethe’s mind Lewes was by nature 
unable to sympathise. It contains, too, much that was unavoidably 
inaccurate. It is with genuine pleasure, therefore, that we receive 
the English translation. of Herr Heinrich Diintzer’s ‘“ Life of 
Goethe ” (2 vols.: Macmillan and Co.), translated by Thomas W. 
Lyster. In order to judge a man correctly it is surely necessary 
to know all that can be known about him; and nowhere 
can the English reader find a fuller and more authentic account of 
Goethe than in this elaborate work, It is a delight to notice with 
what loving care the biographer has worked; how he has 
verified dates, compared statements, corrected misapprehensions, 
and cleared up doubts; pushing his reverent scrutiny to the 
furthest possible limit. The result is a solid and square piece 
of work which, perhaps, can never be entirely superseded, The 
translator admits that this is not the ideal Life of Goethe. The 
remark is just; for the book lacks that touch of genius which 
transforms a record into a biography. But, as a record, it is of the 
utmost value, The translation, too, is much more satisfactory than 
that of the same writer’s ‘* Life of Schiller.” Many portraits, views, 
and fac similes of handwriting enrich these scholarly pages. In 
appendices the translator gives certain additions and corrections 
made by Herr Diintzer in the second edition of the work which 
the German demand has already rendered necessary. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke’s ‘‘ George Eliot: A Critical Study 
of Her Life, Writings, and Philosophy” (Sampson Low), 
is meritorious work. In point of style and substance it ‘does not 
rank with the critical writings of Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Dow- 
den, or Mr. Masson; in criticism of the second class it may well 
take a place. Much of the biographical matter in Mr. Cooke’s 
book has been forestalled by the previous publication of Miss 
Mathilde Blind’s monograph in the ‘‘ Eminent Women” Series. 
His criticism, however, if not final, is extraordinarily full. It deals 
with every phase of George Eliot’s intellect and character : 
with her poetic methods, her philosophic attitude, her 
religions tendencies, her ethical spirit, and the limitations of 
her thought. Besides the general subjects, special chapters are 
devoted to analyses of the separate novels and the poems. 
“George Eliot’s religion,” says Mr. Cooke, “‘is without God, 
without immortality, without a transcendent ‘spiritual aim and 
duty ;” but ‘piety without God, renunciation without immortality, 
mysticism without the supernatural, everywhere * find ee pte ; 
presentation in her pages.”. Its extreme thoroughness will pro pe 
detér tidny readers from “beginning Mr. Cooke's book 5 for wd = 
busy world there are few who can afford to read some four hund re 
closely printed pages devoted to the study of a single writer, 
however distinguished. 

The ‘Eminent Women ” Series of Messrs. 


nas by two monogray:shs— i 
or eee enn, and ‘Margaret Fuller,” by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Miss Zimmern’s book is one of the best of the 
series. She has an excellent subject, and has had unusual advan- 
tages in dealing with it; for she has been able to use an un- 


published memoir of Maria Edgeworth, written by her step- 


W. H, Allenand Co. 
‘Maria Edgeworth,” 


mother, and has had access toa number of private letters, It is 
the most complete Life of Miss Edgeworth that has yet been 
given to the world; it is written in easy fluent English, and 
with pleasant womanly sympathy; and the reader is made to feel 
thoroughly pleased. alike with the authoress, the heroine, and 
himself, Mrs. Howe’s book shows less grasp of her subject. 
Margaret Fuller’s tragic death has probably given to her name 
more than its due share of prominence, She was a woman of fine 
mind, of wide culture, of much talent ; but not a woman of genius 
as Mrs, Howe seems to suppose. Mrs, Howe’s book is certainly 
interesting ; though more perhaps on account of what it tells us 
concerning Margaret Fuller’s associates and friends—Channing, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Carlyle—and the movements and events of 
her time than for the sake of the heroine herself. Still, among 
eminent modern women Margaret Fuller ranks high: America 
has produced no other who ranks higher. 

From 1852 down to the day of his death Mr. Shirley Brooks was 
a regular contributor of prose and verse to the pages of (enc. 
The verses were ‘‘ written from week to week in whatever bodily 
pain or mental grief their author might chance to be ;” many of the 
best epigrams were impromptus ; and one of the longest poems was 
begun and finished in an hour. It has been the loving labour of 
Mr. Reginald Shirley Brooks (a son of the late Editor of 
of Punch) to collect all these verses into a volume, and publish 
them under the title of ‘* Wit and Humour” (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.): The result is as bright a volume as a man in search of 
light literature could hope to encounter. Many of these verses will 
be well remembered by readers of Pusch. Some of the parodies 
(notably that on ‘* Hiawatha”) are excellent ; and all the verses are 
lively and good-natured. The same firm has republished ‘ The 
Naggletons,” also by Mr. Shirley Brooks. Many of the old readers 
of Punch will be glad to have these papers in convenient book 
form. Of their kind they are second only to the famous ‘‘ Curtain 
Lectures of Mrs. Caudle ;” and those who never read Mr. Brooks’ 
papers when originally published have now the opportunity of fol- 
lowing the wrangles of the pair whose disputes were finally settled by 
the receipt of a legacy of 20,000/,, and the adoption with it of the 
patronymic of ‘‘ Lovey-Dovey.”, , 

Mr. Francis H. Underwood, the author of John Greenleaf 
Whittier: A Biography” (Sampson Low and Co.), claims to be 
merely ‘the friendly guide to and interpreter of” the Quaker poet. 
When Mr. Whittier’s immense popularity in America is considered, 
it is surprising that he is not more widely read in this country. His 
purity of thought, his easy diction, his warm love of freedom, his 
musical verse, and his homely plainness of mind should make him 
a favourite with those Jarge numbers in this country who 


‘think, with Mr. Bright, that Longfellow is the greatest modern poet. 


Mr, Underwood has written a readable book, in which 
ea is perhaps more obvious than -judgment or literary 
style. 

‘*Germs, Dust, and Disease” (Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace) 
is the title Dr. Andrew Smart has given to some health lectures now 
republished in an attractive booklet. The germ-theory of disease is 
briefly explained, and the comparative tables showing the mortality 
in different trades are interesting. There is much truth in the 
remark that it is the depression experienced by a man working under 
unhealthy conditions which first drives him to stimulants. Dr. 
Smart shows how unhealthy occupations usually tend to the produc- 
tion of one particular disease—pulmonary consumption. 

*¢Hints to Househunters and Householders,” by Ernest Turner 
(B..T. Batsford), is one of those books of which it has been 


" customary to say that they “ supply a long-felt want.” Certainly in 


the present case the conventional phrase would not be misapplied. 
Mr, Turner has gathered into one compact volume just those hints 
about houses which are the most important ; and any one wanting 
the best advice upon the aspect of a house, its draining, warming, 
ventilation, water-supply, &c., will find it here. 

‘“‘The Adventures of Three Fugitives in Siberia,” translated 
from the French of MM. Victor Tissot and Constant Améro by S. 
Gale (Remington), is a tale in which romance and realism are 
fairly blended. The story evidently loses by translation; 
but it is sufficiently interesting to make it worth reading, and few 
who begin it will lay the book down until they find Yegor and his 
fiancée, Nadege, and the plucky French dancing-master safe on 
board the Austrian barque, and out of reach of the relentless pur- 
suit of the police-inspector Yermac. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have published in volume form the 
beautiful story, ‘‘The Little School-master Mark,” lately contributed 
by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse to Zhe Lnglish Illustrated Magazine,—‘‘The 
Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Ouida,” is the title of a compilation 
made by Mr. F. Sydney Morris from the novels of Miss de la Ramée 
(Chatto and Windus).—Among other books on our table are a one- 
volume edition of Nordenskidld’s ‘‘ Voyage of the Vega” (Mac- 
millan and Co.), and a cheap edition of Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life” (Bentley and Son). 


a es 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


THE present Winter Exhibition at Burlington House is not the 
less attractive because it is confined within narrower limits than 
some of the earlier displays of the series. Of the three hundred 
and sixteen pictures. exhibited there are very few without artistic 
value. The works by deceased English painters are more numerous 
and more interesting than on any previous occasion, and there are 
besides an excellent assemblage of seventeenth-century Dutch 
pictures, two or three masterpieces of Venetian portraiture, and a 
few interesting works by the primitive Italian and Flemish painters 
that preceded the Renaissance, The exhibition also contains a series 
of nearly thirty pictures by the late ‘Paul Fi alconer Poole, R.A. 

On entering the First Gallery, which, in accordance withestablished 
custom, is occupied by English pictures, we encounter a singularly 
fine example of the work of James Ward, representing 2 group of 
“Dalmatian Dogs.” The animals are strikingly life-like, and are 
drawn and painted with an amount of power that few artists except 
Rubens, who greatly influenced the painter’s style, have equalled. 
Though inferior to this, one of Ward’s few efforts in the way of 
e art, ‘©The Fall of Phaethon,” which hangs near, shows 
power of a rare kind. These works will help to re-establish the 
fame of a painter who for nearly half a century has held a much 
lower place in public estimation than he deserves. George Romney’s 
half-length of “Mrs. H. Cooke” is full of refined beauty, and painted 
in his soundest style. Near it, and suffering much by the com- 
parison, is a loosely-handled and rather ill-drawn portrait of a lady 
holding a casket between her fingers, by J. Hoppner. This is not, 
however, a good example of the work of an artist who excelled chiefly 
in male portraiture, Passing a luminous and forcibly-painted study 
by John Constable, for one of his numerous pictures of ** Salisbury 
Cathedral,” .-2° conventionally-treated and rather painty 5 View 
near Rouen,” by Bonington, and an excellent little ‘* Landscape, 
attributed to Old Crome, but which looks moré like the work of 
Cotman, we come to a life-sized group by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“Ino and Bacchus.” Many parts of this work are uninteresting, 
but the head of the infant Bacchus is full of vitality, and splendidly 
modelled. Despite the rival demand of the Grosvenor Gailery the 
Academy ‘has secured an unusually large number of Sir Joshua's 
best works. None among them better deserves attention than a 
half-length portrait—one of several that he painted—of ee y 
Sarah Bunbury.” The head, which is distinguished by re! ce 
Leauty, has, in an eminent degree, the charm of expression, and as 
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well as the rich white lace and the dark hood which enclose is 
painted with surprising mastery. We doubt whether Reynolds 
produced any work of the kind more tasteful in treatment than this, 
or more artistically complete. A rather interesting portrait is that 
of “George Canning” in a fancy dress of Charles the Second’s 
time, painted soon after he left Oxford, by Gainsborough, with his 
usual facile skill. It is difficult, however, to trace any resemblance 
in the long and rather feeble-looking face here depicted to that of 
Canning as we know him to have appeared later in life. Ina 
picture close to this, Sir Joshua has represented ‘‘ Charles James 
Fox” as a young man, robust of form, and somewhat ungainly, 
with the strongly-marked features and humorous expression that 
subsequent portraits of the great Whig statesman have made 
familiar to us. Of two small portrait groups by Hogarth—both 
apparently early works—that called ‘*A Breakfast Piece’? seems to 
us the best, but both show his keen sense of character, and are 
painted with great skill and ivesse. 

By Johann Zoffany, whose technical method strongly resembles 
that of Hogarth, there is a large and very interesting picture 
representing the Trial Scene in the Aferchant of Venice, with 
Macklin as Shylock. The characters being all attired in the costume 
of the latter part of the last century, the scene presents to modern 
eyes rather a ludicrous appearance, the more so assome of the actors 
in it are strangely unfitted by nature for the parts they assume, 
Accurate portraiture has been, however, the artist's purpose, and he 
has represented them as they appeared with the most uncom. 
promising fidelity, and with great artistic skill. Some parts of the 
picture are unfinished, but the heads lack nething in the way of 
completeness. The lady who played Portia on the occasion was 
certainly not gifted with physical beauty, but her face is expressive, 
and modelled with rare ability. A Letter example of Sir A. W. 
Callcott’s work has not heen seen on these walls than the large view 
of the “Pool of the Thames,” with boats and many figures in the 
foreground, from. the Marquis of Lansdowne’s collection. In many 
ways, and especially in its pervading light, its sobriety of tone and 
excellent keeping, it recalls Cuyp’s mode of treating similar subjects, 
and would suffer little by comparison with any but the finest of that 
painter’s works, By Turner there is a small picture of ‘ Fishing 
‘Boats Entering Calais Harbour,” full of movement, and splendidly 
painted ; and a sti!l smaller: sea-coast view, glowing with warm 
evening light, in his best manner. Richard Wilson is represented 
by a spacious view of the “Lake of Nemi,” exquisitely pure in tone, 
and some smaller works of scarcely less value ; and there is an 
excellent little picture by Gainsborough, showing cows on a cliff, 
with boats below indistinctly seen through the pervading mist. 

Of the Dutch pictures ranged in the Second Gallery, two by 
Rembrandt are beyond all comparison the most important. The 
three-quarter length ‘Portrait of a Lady,” from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s collection, together with glowing harmony of colour, 
depth of tone, and perfect keeping, has—what is somewhat rare in 
the painter’s work—physical beauty to recommend it, The face of 
the fair lady is animated by a charming expression, and it is painted 
with combined delicacy and force. The painter’s second work, 
though infinitely less attractive as regards subject than this, is quite 
as subtle in tone, and even more masterly in handling. It represents 
‘A Young Man” with heavy common-place features and tawny 
hair surmounted by a red cap. Asa piece of character-painting it 
could not be surpassed. A ‘* Portrait of a Man-at-Arms,” ascribed 
to Rembrandt, is a good work of its class, but it is impossible to 
recognise in it the handiwork of the great master. By Franz Hals, 
whose works are seldom seen in this country, there are two capital 
portraits lent by Earl Howe. That representing ‘‘ A Young Man 

_ Playing a Guitar” seems to us the finer of the two, and isan excellent 
example of his style. The head is most life-like and animated, and 
severy part of the picture is painted with a firm, free, and 
expressive touch that Velasquez, whose work it much resembles, 
could scarcely have excelled. 


oO 
fOREIGN GAME BIRDS IN LONDON 


| ‘THE country naturalist who is wont to pity the man of kindred 
tastes compelled to pass most of the year in London, might, with a 
little’ reflection, materially abate the warmth of his sympathy, 
Leaving museums and libraries out of the question, the city naturalist 
can seize a sunny day and go to the Zoological Gardens. It is 
impossible to come away from that fine collection of animals without 
having learnt something. A good deal that is interesting may be 
observed in the case of the birds which appear in the different parks, 
We have even known enthusiastic ornithologists find additions to 
their knowledge by watching birds in some of the squares. One of 
the most familiar modes of seeing birds and fish which are either 
totally unknown to or very rarely seen in our climate, is to keep a 
careful eye on the contents of the larger poullerers’ and game-sellers’ 
shops. Of course a few extreme rarities may be occasionally bought 
at such a shop by one who is on the spot at the proper time. But 
such bargains rejoice a man’s heart as seldom as scarce Aldines 
delight him who loves to scan the cheap bookstalls. The bulk of 
the foreign game-birds sent to London, it will be found, belong to a 
few distinct species, and have come to dangle by its shop-fronts from 
far distant climes of snow. Many of them retain their winter 
plumage— 
} Tipped with jet 
Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they pressed 5 
Sables of glossy black; and dark-embrowned, 
Or beauteous freaked with many a mingled hue, 


They may be roughly divided into European and American birds. 
It is worth while saying a few wards on each of these classes, 

The chief European game-birds to be found in the poulterers’ 
shops are the capercailli, black game, willow and hazel grouse. The 
two former exist in Scotland, the second also in the wilder districts of 
England ; but the bulk which are exhibited in London during 
winter come from Norway and Russia, The capercailli (Zetrao 
urogallus), after being extinct in Scotland for some seventy-five 
years, was re-introduced successfully in 1837 and 1838. The black 
game (Zétrao tetrix) is still abundant in suitable localities, but: the 
large numbers required for the maw of London could only be 
procured by importation, The great “cock of the woods” and his 
little brother, the blackcock, as they hang by the poulterers’ shops, 
always awake pleasant reminiscences of Scottish sport in the breasts 
of many who pass by, although they both came jin all probability from 
Norwegian pine-forests. They are sufficiently well-known to be 
here dismissed after mentioning them, Both birds possess a wide 
range over the pine-covered northern regions of Scandinavia, Russia, 
and Siberia, the capercailli extending even to Lake Baikal, and both 
are found in considerable numbers, 

The willow grouse (Lagopus albus) is frequently mistaken by 
passers-by for our own ptarmigan as it hangs up in the London shops, 
This is another circumpolar bird inhabiting the region of birch and 
willow, where the sheltered valleys invite it to settle, Great numbers 
of this bird are annually sent to England. The common red grouse 
which is peculiar to the British Isles, is believed by some orni- 
thologists to be only an insular type of this more Northern willow 
grouse. The whole plumage of this bird, however, becomes white 
in winter, while the red grouse does not suffer such a change. Mr, 
Seebohm found the nest of a willow grouse in the Siberian tuadra, 
and the female was sitting on nine eggs. The hazel grouse (Sonasa 
betulina) is another Continental bird, which is frequently seen in the 
Londen shops, _ Epicures esteem its flesh superior to that of any 
other game, It inhabits the Pine-forests of Arctic and North Tempe- 


rate Europe. The same ornithologist also found its nest in Siberia, 
It contained eight eggs, and was made of leaves, dry grass, and a 
few feathers. This bird is a tree-frequenting grouse. The traveller 
in Russia often sees all these varieties of grouse in a frozen state in 
the markets. Mr, Landells tells us of one merchant sending 10,000 
different grouse to the St, Petersburg market. He sold them, 
capercaillie included, at sevenpence a brace all round. We have 
often seen willow grouse in the Hull poulterers’ shops. i 

Turning to American hirds, it may be noted that, besides the 
rarer ducks, the excellent canyas-backed duck is easily sent to us 
across the Atlantic in ice, It may not unfrequently be seen in the 
Liverpool poulterers’ shops, Its delicate flavour is mainly due to a 
kind of wild celery on which it loves to feed. The chief American 
game-birds which are here utilised by poulterers are the Canada 
grouse (Zetva0 Canadensis) and the prairie fowl. : 
small but beautiful species, common north of the United States all 
over North America, and specially abundant near the Columbia 
River, It is seen in London during March, may be known by the 
white spot near the end of the throat feathers, and by its well- 
feathered leg terminating in broadly marginate and pectinated toes. 
Audubon gives a capital account of this bird’s habits, from which it 
appears that these broad, comb-like fringes to the bird’s toes must 
greatly aid it in walking on the treacherous bogs and mosses which 
it loves to frequent amidst the thick. forests, 

The heath hen or prairie hen is a larger bird than the last, and 
the plumage of its under parts is marked with large transverse bands 
of grayish brown and pale yellowish gray. It abounds on all the 
Western prairies, and extends very high up the Missouri and neigh- 
bouring districts, Its feet exhibit a similar pectinate margin, and it 
is fond of feeding on the berries of the swamps. 

The wild duck, hence, 
O’er the rough moss and o’er the trackless waste 
The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 
The hot pursuing spaniel far astray ; 


so sings Thomson of our own black game, but the American heath 
hen is really the pinnated grouse of naturalists (Zero cupido). 
This bird, however, has precisely the same habits of drooping and 
fluttering her wings in order to divert a passer-by from her little 
brood. The eggs are generally ten or twelve in number. All the 
grouse family possess legs more or less feathered, and most of them 
show that peculiar scarlet membrane by the eyes whichis seen so 
well in our own grouse and ptarmigan, : 
On the other game birds most commonly seen in the metropolis 
we need not dwell, as they are for the most part identical with our 
own species. The quail, which comes to London insuch quantities, 
packed in cages only just admitting of the bird’s standing upright, 
must be familiar to every haunter of the game shops. It, too, 
occurs year by year, in greater or less quantities, in various districts 
of Great Britain, and has even been known to breed in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. It is difficult to arrive at any exact computation of 


' the number of heads of game which are imported and sold in our 


great cities. Year by year, however, the supply of wild fowl falls 
off; the winters not being severe enough, as a general tule, of late 
to cause them to draw near man, and make trial of the decoy or 
murderous punt-gun. Enough, however, has been said to point 
out the attractions of the game-shops to naturalists. London, like 
ancient Rome under the Emperors, attracts to it all the luxuries and 
dainties of the world ; though the poulterers’ shops may not exhibit 
the same number of frozen game-birds which are brought to the St. 
Petersburg markets. There may be seen, in close contiguity to 
stalls filled up with stacks of frozen fish, heaps of capercaillie, 
black, hazel, and willow grouse, hares also in stacks, and baskets- 
full of small birds, which with the Russians as well as the French 
form legitimate objects of /a chasse. These hints on the common 
sights of our poulterers’ shops may perhaps bring home to some 
lovers of birds the old story of ‘*Eyes and No Eyes.” Many a 
curious bird and fish may be seen in the shops of London, if a man 
will only look out for them. Indeed, the Cockney is far better off 
in this respect (to end as we began) than the dweller in an ordinary 
country parish. Day by day birds and fish are brought before the 
former's attention which the countryman only sees at times, and 
frequently not at all. M. G, W. 


Messrs. AMOS AND SHUTTLEWORTH.——A duet for tenor and 
bass is ‘The Battle Eve,” written and composed by G, W, 
Southey and Theo Bonheur ; it is clever, but somewhat too lengthy. 
By the same collaborateurs is a stirring sea song, ‘* Our Mate,” 
which will take well at a popular concert; the compass is from C 
below the lines to the middle C.—One of the daintiest little piano- 
forte pieces that we have come across for some time past is 
‘* Titania,” a danse de ballet, by Caroline Lowthian 3 it will 
deservedly be one of the favourite pieces of the season, easily learnt, 
but not soon forgotten.—‘* Danse Antique,” for the pianoforte, by 
Jacques Greebe, is well known to and liked by the frequenters of 
Brighton, and other fashionable seaside places, where it was played 
by military and civilian bands during the past autumn season.—The 
‘Daphne Gavotte,” for the pianoforte, by E. J. Sturges, is a very 
good specimen of its school, and may lay claim’ to some originality. 
—The same may be said of ‘ Clarine,” by Karl Kaps ; it will take 
front rank amongst its numerous kindred which are indigenous to 
Christmastide, 

Messrs, SPRAGUE AND Co,——Very pathetic words by Finlay 
Finlayson, Esq., set to music of more than ordinary merit by P, von 
Tugginer, are united in * Alone,” for a baritone; it has the 
advantage of being published in one key only.—Of the same refined 
type, fora tenor, is ‘‘ My Heart Will Ever Turn To Thee,” written 
and composed by Alois Volkmer.—In olden times bravery ranked 
higher than riches where a knight or chieftain was in the question ; 
this is not often the case in the nineteenth century, ‘'*The Plain 
Gold Ring” is a poem by Moncrieff, telling of a noble lady 
rewarding the doughty deeds of a gallant knight at a tourney by 
asking him to give her a plain gold ring, a request which could but 
have one meaning. The music, by F. A. W. Docker, is simple and 
melodious, well worthy the attention of a baritone.—Three very 
good specimens of dance music are ** L’Almée,” a szdte de vatses, by 
P. von Tugginer : the frontispiece is very quaint.—Still more comical 
are the demoniacal figures which form the title to ‘* Mischief,” a new 
waltz, by Charles Davieson.—A coquettish young damsel attired as 
a cook, and holding a stew-pan in a most dangerous position, forms 
the attractive title-page for the “Cordon Bleu Polka,” by John 
Cook ; it is very tuneful and danceable, 

MISCELLANEOUS, Two short and cleverly-written pieces for 
the pianoforte, by R. W. Oberhoffer, entitled ** At Home,” are 
respectively, No. 1, ‘‘Gelachter” (Laughter) ; No. 2, ‘*Spieldose ” 
(Musical Box), they will prove useful study for theschoolroom (Messrs. 
Augener and Co,).—A bright and cheerful little drawing-room 
pianoforte piece is ‘‘Our Christmas Roses,” by R. S. Francis 
(Messrs. W. Marshall and Co,).—A very pleasing and melodious 
waltz, “*My Prince,” by Barbara Child, should find a place in all 
dance portfolios (Messrs. Marriott and Williams).—The best of all 
the contents of our waltz budget is “ The Faithful Heart Valse,” by 


The former is a . 


A. Morris Edwards 3 there is a flowing melody throughout it which 
pleases the ear, and is well calculated to tempt the most idle to “try 


a few turns ” (Messrs. Goddard and Co,), 
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winter average, Poultry have already recommenced laying, and 
the appearances at present are of an early and fortunate season. 
CaTTLE FEEDING.——In almost every branch of farming the 
experience of the last ‘decade has been in favour of mixed diet for 
live stock, from the horse and the ox down to the poultry and pigeons, 
Cattle have undoubtedly benefited largely by the perfection to 
which the cultivation of roots has been brought. After corn which, 
with its abundance of heating carbon, makes the system feverish, 


* the cooling and sedative effect of roots must be most grateful to the 


animal, while the succulent and fragrant foods of grass in summer 
and ensilage in winter make up a dietetic round on which stock 
should, indeed, live and thrive. Linseed and cottonseed cake can 
always be added where special fattening is required, and lately these 
valuable articles have been a cheap and profitable purchase, 

THE New AGRICULTURAL. HoLpincs AcT-came into force on 
January st, and adds conspicuously to the monstrous fiction that 
every Englishman knows every English law. It is most unfortu- 
nate that the accurate comprehension of Acts as abstruse, recondite, 
and lumbering as any in the whole Statute Book should be rendered 
a sine gud non to the proper conduct of a farm and to the business 
of a farmer, which always has been, and probably always will be, 
the one in which simple-minded, practical, and unlearned men can 
find their best chance of making the most of their gifts of industry, 
care, and hard work. The farmer’s terror already is his accounts, 
which the new Act will further complicate. Farmers would be 
justified in turning to the Legislature, saying, ‘* We cannot stay your 
mania for new measures ; from agriculture no more than from twenty 
other things can you be induced to withhold a meddling hand. 
Your place apparently is to govern, ours to be governed, yet if you 
wel pass Acts which might have puzzled an Eldon, and all for 
accounts which would have perplexed a Babbage, at least you 
cannot refuse us this natural request, that in future every farmer 
should be entitled, on paying his income-tax, to not less than one 
qualified lawyer and one chartered accountant at the expense of the 
State.” The essential evil of the new Act is that there is no 
escaping it, however it may clash with particular and satisfactory 
arrangements. Landlords and tenants are no longer allowed to 
make their own contracts, decide their own terms, or draw up their 
own deeds; so that we seem rapidly approaching the position of 
certain countries where the State steps in and regulates a man’s 
actions, even as far as making his will for him! - 

SPARROWS. Mr. W, T. Greene, the well-known zoologist, finds 
a word or two to say in favour of the sparrow, for whose extermina- 
tion the farmers in more than one county have recently banded 
themselves together. After showing how many insects sparrows 
eat, Mr. Greene says :—“ With all his faults we should miss him 
sadly were some fatality to erase him from the list of English birds, 
He pecks our fruit and helps himself to our peas, it is true; he 
destroys our crocuses, and when we sow grass-seed on our lawns 
he eats the greater part of what we have sown. He is dirty and 
disreputable in appearance, except when just newly moulted, noisy 
and quarrelsome at all times, but especially during the breeding 
season, yet with all his faults we should miss him. He has his good 
points, and I do not think we can accuse him of ‘stealing,’ for he 
has no knowledge of ‘ property.’ How then can he ‘steal >?” 

JaconINs.——What is a Jacobin? The Jacobin Club appears to 
say that it is a pigeon which, over and beyond certain admitted 
marks, possesses a hog-mane and rose. Some years ago we kept 
Jacobins which certainly did not have these characteristics, yet we 
had them from a good source, and they were much admired’as the 
true and now rare Jacobin breed. The difference was a little sur- 
prising, but, having no special “ fancy ” knowledge, we believed 
the fault to be with our birds N ow, however, we find no less an 
authority than Mr. Harrison Weir writing, “I consider the true 
Jacobins the breed without the hog-mane and the rose. We have 
kept these birds, we have shown these birds, we have won with 
these birds, and we have admired, nay, we have loved, these birds, 
and we will not forsake our old loves, at least not I, for one.” 
This certainly seems a curious divergency of news. What should 
we say to a dispute among dog lovers as to whether a true pointer 
had a straight ora curly tail? Are there no pictures of Jacobins 
fifty years ago? 

Fow.s.——A correspondent sends us her “record” of the 
poultry yard for 1883. The number of eggs laid by twenty-seven 
birds has been 4,048, the three best months being April, May, and 
July, and the three worst December, November, and October, in 
order named. The birds were Minorcas, and the food has been 
barley, buck-wheat, and maize, a very good mixture, whereas in 
this case the fowls have a good grass run. Our correspondent 
clears out all hens at the end of the year to make room for pullets, 
and on six years’ experience has found that plan the most profitable. 
She prefers Minorcas to any other breed, but after Minorcas 
Leghorns and Hamburghs, 

NaTuRAL History Nores.— A very interesting mixed family 
is being brought up at Leven, in Fife, where a cat is nursing four 
rabbits along with two kittens, showing equal affection for her true 
and false progeny,—Starlings do not often breed in January, and 
the fact of their doing so this year as mentioned by Mr. Coulson from 
his own noting at Blenkinsopp Castle, Northumberland, is worthy 
of mention.—-We hear from the Lake District that this winter the 
plovers have largely forsaken the lower marshy ground for the 
higher and dryer land, an abnormal action, for which a reason does 
not immediately appear.—An Edinburgh correspondent records a 
curious case of crows losing themselves in a fog on New Year’s Eve 
and roosting in High Wood, Longton, instead of their usual resort 
in Dalkeith Park. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The upset of the Lochinvar coach at the 
edge of Loch Assynt, last week, might have been a very serious 
matter indeed. As it was, only one passenger sustained serious 
injury, and he is now doing well. The cause of the accident was a 
hotse ‘stumbling at the very moment of turning a sharp bend.— 
Ulverston Horse Fair was attended by a great crowd of buyers, but 
so high were the prices asked that very little business was done. 
The average price of English wheat is now 395., barley, 315. 7d, 
and oats, 19s. 1¢. The average price of English wheat for the year 
1883 was 41s. 8¢., the lowest for twenty years.x—A number of sheep 
have been poisoned at Woodhill, near Wonersh, Surrey, trom their 
having browsed on some rhododendron leaves. . 
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THE GRAPHIC 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour). 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


np DISEASES or THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
CONINERAL DBBILITY, AND WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


‘Oe * i . for Consumption, Ventnor, 

y Westminster Hospital. Phys, Royal Nat. Hosp. , 5 . 

ae: Stig Lene ae Jongh's Light-Brown Cod “1 have convinced myself that in Tubercularand the 
Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number oft diseat ees various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh's 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitte Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses greater thera- 
by the world of medicine ; but, inaddition, I have found | pegtic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with which 
ita remedy of great power in the treatment of many F am acquainted. It was especially noted, in a large 
Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Con- | number of cases in which the patients protested they 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain life when | had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver 
everything else fails.” Oil, that Dr. de Jongh's Oil was not only tolerated, but 


ees taken readily, and with marked benefit. 
EMPLE, 
sig hes BoNTES Throat and Chest, DR. PROSSER JAMES, 


7 bi ware of the great reputation ital. 

iar ey te Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced Lecturer ou Mat, Med., London Hospital. 3 
ito medical practice by Dr. de Jongh, and haverecom-| | “Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oilcontains 
irendéd it with the utmost confidence. I-have found the whole of he sehve inetegients of thes remedy, and 
"s Oi i ic | is easily digested. e! i ases 

Tr, DeJongh's Oil very uselul. in cases of Chronic or ike Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of 


‘ i i isease compli- > Bi Bree 
Co ee ential Laryngeal D B cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 
c 


sLY in Capsuled ImperrAt Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. od. ; Quarts, 9s., by all respectable 
Sele onuy a cee Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 3 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
CAUTION—Resist mercenary attenspts to recommend or substitute inferior hinds, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, LupcaTE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 


INTER CLOTHING. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's Trousers, 
Gentlemen's Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Ulsters, 


INTER CLOTHING. 


Morning Suits, 
36s. to 75s. 
rock Suits, 
57s. to Logs. 
Patterns free. 


\ ,' JINTER CLOTHING. 


Boys’ Suits, 

Boys' Overcoats, 
Boys’ School Outfits, 
Boys’ Hosiery, 

Boys’ Boots and Shoes. 


PATTERNS OF MATERIALS. 
And Illustrated Price List. 


250 Illustrations, 


Gsand tor Ludgate Hit “Cape” 
C an udgate Hi Fa 
“Eton” Suit. lado BG Overcoat. 


New Catalogue to July, 1883, now ready. 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD 
HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 


FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON’S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALI, 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHARGE, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, anda full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as it 
Purchased) at the Warehouse in ‘ REGENT 
STREET." 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


“& MEDAL AT 


MELBOURNE Funerals Conducted in Town or Couatry at 
188i. Stated Charges. 


PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the manulacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON, 
Good qualities from 5s. 6d. to ras. od. per yard. 
Others, not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. 


to 4s. 6d. 
PARCELS POST. FREE, 
Made Up Articles 
or Materials by the Yard 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
CourRT AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET 


ee 
LLISON and CO., Regent House. 
—ALLISON and CO. beg to announce that their 
WINTER SALE has now COMMENCED, The 
whole of the Stock has been carefully revised, end in 
each department will be found an assortment of goods 
Pa ot pleatly reduced ‘prices: jWellasarty an GS PeRHON 
= aifpenny. which is respectfu invited. OS. 238, 240, and 242, 

In tins, at rs. 6d., 3s., &c., by Ghamists: Grocers, &c. | REGENT STREET, Ww. ian ‘ 


ROWLAND'S 
CASSAR OIL 


PRESERVES. AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. It contains no lead nor mineral ingredients, and can 
now also be had ina golden colour for fair and golden haired people and children. Sold everywhere. Buy 


DPLoma and MEDAL, Sydney, 


1879-80.—This gun wherever shown has always 
taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.Q.O., and remittance 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satisfactory- 
Target trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty inthe trade. B.-L. 
guns trom Sos. to 50 guineas ; B.-L. revolvers from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and I)lus- 
trated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birming- 
ham. Established 1850. Largest Stock in the World. 
,CALCUTTA EXHIBITION 1883-4.—The_atten- 
tion of our Indian Friends is requested to our Exhibit 
at the forthcoming Exhibition. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
. With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty Pronounce it the rnost nutritious, 
perfectly digestive Beverage for “BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for 
a é Invalids and Children. 
our times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
iz Weakened With Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
eeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. 
A teaspoontul to a Breakfast cup costing less than a 
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. IRISH CAMBRICS 
[PISH CAMBRIC POCKET 


HANDKERCHIEFS, Hemmed for Use, 
All Pure Flax, ‘The Cambrics of Robinson and 
Cleaver have a world-wide fame.”"—T7he Queen, 
Per doz.—Children’s, 1s, 1034d.; Ladies, 2s. 11d. ; 
Gentlemen's, 3s. 1rd. Hemstitched, per doz.— 
Ladies’, gs. a ; Gentlemen's, 7s. gd. 


[RISH LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS.—Co.tars.—Ladies’ and Children’s, 
three-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Gentlemen's four- 
fold, qs. 11d. to 5s. 1rd. per dozen. CuFrs for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 1rd. to 
ros. gd, per dozen. “Their Irish Linen Collars, 
Cuffs, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence 
and cheapness." —Court Circular. 


[TRISH LINENS. — REAL 
IRISH LINEN SHEETING, fully bleached, 
2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard; 21¢ yards wide, 
2s. aad. per yard (the most durable article made, 
and far superior to any foreign manufactured 
goods), Roller Towelling, 18 in. wide, 334d. per 
yard, Surplice Linen, 8%d. per yard: Jinen 
usters, 38. 3d,: (zlass Cloths, 4s 6J. per dozen, 
Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, tod. per yard, 


[RISH DAMASK TABLE 
. LINEN.—Fish Napkins, 29. 11d, per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 
2yards square, 2s. 11/4d.; 2% yards by3 yards, 
58. 11d each; Kitchen Table Cloths, r1%4d. ‘each ; 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., 
woven and embroidered. 


CLEAVER’S 
AND IRISH LINENS, 
[RISH MADE SHIRTS.—Best 


Quality longeloth Bodies, with fourfold all 
linen fronts and cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half dozen (to 
measure 2s. extra). New designs in our special 
Unshrinkable Flannels for the season. 


[RISH LACE.—Collars, Sets, 


and Trimming Laces in Crochet, Guipure, 
Appliqué, Point, and Limerick, at lowest whole- 
sale prices, 


RISH EMBROIDERY.--Ladies 


should write for our New Illustrated Sheets. 
Real Irish and Madeira Embroidery ; also Machine 
work, All buttoned edges, on best cloth, from 
2ed. per yard. 


RISH LINEN UNDER. 
CLOTHING,—A luxury now within the 
reach of all Ladies. Chemises, trimmed Em- 
broidery, ys. 6d.; Nightdresses, 8s, 6d; Com- 
binations, 6s. rrd. ; Baby Linen, Dress Materials, 
Flannels, Blankets, Hosiery, Gloves, Under 
Vests, Pants, Calicoes: also Lace and Linen 
Curtains, and Lace Goods of every description. 


GHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS 

—"THE MARVEL." White, 2 yards 
square, post free, 1s, 8d. Pale Blue, Black, 
Cardinal, Pink, or Grey, rs, rod. Write for Ilus- 
trated Sheet. Samples and Price Lists of any of 
the above, post free to any part of the world, from 


ROBI NSON_ and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


By Special Appointment to the Queen, and the 
Crown Princess of Germany. 


VV/ HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

WHATIS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s, Solid 
gold ring, _18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 Nngravings,3s. 9d.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., ost free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. , Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, igs. 6d, 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.C, 


CULLETON’S Guinea Boxof STA- 


TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the’ raost 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the Engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any partfor P.O.O. order,.—T. CULLETON, 2s, 
Cranbourn St. (corner of St, Martin’s Lane). 


ELXINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


EEKINGTON & CO, 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &e., &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


jJ. G. FOOT and SON, 102, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


2 THE ORIGINAL & OnLy Genuine, 


Propuces Most De icious 


Custard without Eggs 


the ttt bey 2 


losing tle 
AT HALF THE GOST AND TROUBLE, 


In 6D. Boxes, sufficient for 
3 PINTS. 
1s. Boxes, sufficient for 7 PINTS 


ALFRED BIRD&SONS, 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


PRY’S |G RY’s “CARACAS 
. COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable 
article."Standard, 


PURE COCOA_ONLY. 


Cocoa. F RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT 


Strictly pure."—W, W. STODDART, 
F.LC., FCS. City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN. 
GWEET GCENTS. 


Opoponax, Jockey Club, Patchouly, Frangipanni, 
Kiss Me Quick, and 1,000 others from every flower 
that breathes a fragrance. Sold by the fashionable 
lbruggists and Perfumers in all:parts of the world. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


FYLORIMEL OF PALM. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN, 

For the Prevention of Chapped Hands, Rough Skin, 
Chilblains, &c. Once using will convince the most 
sceptical that, if daily applied, too much cannot be 
said in favour of Florimel of Palm for rendering the 
skin or hands white, soft, and fair. In Glass Jars, 
3s. 6d.—_LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New 
ond Street, London. May be had of Chemists and 
Perfumers throughout the Word. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient fur 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. - 

OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


. I “HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial ‘froches.” ‘hese famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
is. 1d per box. People troubled with a ‘hacking 
cough,” a ‘slight cold,” or bronchiai affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 


only ROWLAND'S MACAS PT i 
oe eer BES ‘ASSAR OIL, of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, Sizes 38. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d., and 


affections. See that the words, ‘ Bruwn's Bronchial 
‘Troches”areon the Government Stamp around each box, 


Birmingham, 
will send on receipt of address, 


“PASTRY AND 
SWEETS.”"—A Little 
Work containing Prac- 
tical Hints and Original 
Recipes for Tasty 
Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table. 


FREE 


PAULENER's NEW DIAMONDS. , DETECTION, Spanish Crystals. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR DIAMONDS UF FIRST WATER. 


These Magnificent Stones 
are set in GOLD, HALL 
MARKED, and made by 
most experienced workmen; 
detection impossible; and I 
Dery THE BEST JUDGESto 
‘TELL THEM FROM DIAMONDS. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal 
to RINGS 
WortH TWENTY GUINEAS. 
The Stones being real 
Crystals, and splendidly 
faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense 
4 heat. <All stones set by dia- 
mond setters, and beautifully 
finished. ; 

Single-stone Earrings, from 
ros. per pair; Scarf Pins, 
Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- 
lets, &c., 30s, to £20. Much: 
worn for Court and other 
occasions. Testimonials from 
all parts of the World. 
‘These stonesare daily gaining 


ScarF Pin, GoLp, 15s. 
maller, 10s. and 12s, 
ase, 1s, 6d. 


EARRINGS, 21s. and 
28s.pair ; Smaller,tos. 
and 16s. ; Ditto, with 
Wires, same price. 


SHIRT great reputation throughout 
STupDs, the World, and have been 
same style awarded Three Prize Medals 
as above, H arom, die Great Euan. 
i f e Public are earnestly 
Pendant, 80s. Fee gost invited to INSPECT ourmar- 


vellous selection now On 
View which astonishes all 
visitors. 


Notice.——These Stones cannot possibly be had 
elsewhere, and are only to be obtained of the SOLE 
IMPORTER and Manufacturer, 


Comet Brooch, 8s. 6d. 


ARTHUR O. FAULKNER, 174, High St., Notting Hill GATE, London, W. 


w Rooms also at 18, New Burlington St. (Corner of Regent St.) 
nie fate 1860.—CavuTION: Beware of Worthless Imitations and Copies of these Engravings. 


THE SEEMING MYSTERY or CHOLERA 4xnD FEVER 


THE OFFICE OF THE LIVER is to cleanse the blood as a scavenger m'ght swi 
; under these circumstances should the poison germ of Cholera or Fever be 
healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same condition, as to the contazious influences, and yet escape Cholera and Fever. 
placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of Cholera or F ever, who, in fact, 
to a weed (anda very ugly one too) ; but even weeds will not grow on solid flagstones 3; and what I contend for is this, that a pers 


"i : ce 1 ; f 
Why? Because his secretions were ina ee ee ae eels for the disease, and still he escapes. 


in the blood; 
that persons who are 


the germ of Cholera 
weed could do ona 
Prepared, but there 
Sure remedy for poisoned blood, biliousness, sick headaches, &c., no one ought t 


or Fever—and not contract the disease. 


flagstone ; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil (that is, disordered secretions, &c. 
was no seed. Hence the importance and great value of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which, unde 


‘0 be without it. 


absorbéd, then the disease results: on the contrary, 


r all circumstances, 


eep the streets; when the liver is not working properly a quantity of effete (or waste) matter is left floating 


any one whose liver and other organs are in a normal or 


This I consider explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery 


live in the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may be compared 


j i i ison—that is 
on may be subjected to the influence of the specific poison 3 
tly the poison could not take root any more thana 
Pita aacome Ai Why, because the soil was 


keeps the secretions normal ; if oniy as a preventive against and 


condition, 


FNO’S FRUIT SALT 


REMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused byi re or vitiated air, erro 
off BLOOD POISONS. After a very nd careful observ: 
value in keeping the body healthy were 


period, and that happened after our supply of Frui 
s ly of Fruit Salt had run out. When mak 
ee ne bel Salt two and three times a day. The Fruit Salt acts asa 


Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; 


by a worthless imitation, 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. 


ES 


ofeating cr drinkinz, &c., by natural means. 
patient and careful observation, extending over many yecrs, of the effects of ENO’S 
universally known, not a single travelling trunk or pertmantean would be without it. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.‘ We have far the last fou 
petiod: sons im the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. 
ing long marches under the powerful rays 
v gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, 
Preperation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommen 


E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Eangkok, Siam, 


CAUT : DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT 
ION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, 


ded it to others.—Yours truly, 


and see that the Capsule is marked 


is safe without having at hand some efficient means of warding 
SUIT SALT. I have not the least hesitation in stating that if its great 


used your Fruit Salt during several important survey 

In one instadee naly at one of our party attacked with fever during that 
f a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used 
d rds off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value 
fed it tc Commander A. J. LOFTUS, F.R.G.S., Her 


May, 1883.—J- C. Eno, Esq., London.” 
DISEASE. 


“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on 


PREPARED ONI-Y AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, SE, BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
LASTING PRESENT. 
“As a feature in the dress of the present, or in fact 


of any fashion, these necklets are to be commended, | 


no less for their beautiful colour than for their being 
within the reach of all."—Couré Fournal 

HILLYARD'S 
REAL CORAL 
NECKLETS. 
Finest colourand 
polish, fulllength, 
with silver sna 
complete. ac! 
necklet enclosed 
in. handsome 
polished box. Are 
usually sold at 
ros. each, 
Willnever change 
colour, Sent to 
any address, free 

y post, 
receipt of P.0.0. 

. HILLYARD 
and CO., 7, Wood 
Street, Cheap- 
side, London, 
E.c, N.B. 
Round Bead 
Necklets, gradu- 
ated, 198.6d. each. 
Importers of ‘Co- 
rallis? Brooches, 
Earrings, and 
Bracelets, to Match the above. 


‘THE “FALKA” JERSEY. <a 


Made of a 
Lustrous 
Stockin 
nette Fabric, 
trimmed in the 
newest style, 
with Gold, 
Silver, Steel, 
or Plain Color 
Braid. Colors 
—Black, Navy, 
Seal, Myrtle, 
Sultan, &c. In 
ordering give 
size of Waist, 
and Bust. 

TRICE! 


26s. gd. 


Post freein the 
United King- 
dom, 


Post Free. 


om. 

Hlustrationsof 
other Styles 
Post Free. 


HILDER 
AND 
GODEOLD, 
1, 2,3, Sidney — 
Leset ae'g a 
elcester 
London, Ww 


aehec 
~ 


HEALDS 
“T IVER CURE.” 
3 a 


i Contains 
NO MERCURIAL, 
, NO PODOPHYLLIN, 
NO APERIENT. 


Toes not Distress or Weaken, 
A Simple Cleanser of the Liver, 


My 
s 


ae 


TRADE MARK, 


HEALD's LIVER CURE Nota Medicine. 
HEAxp's Liver CURE DYSPEPSIA 
HEALD’s LiveRCurE/In its worst forms, disappears 


under the influence o 
HEALD'S “LIVER CURE.” 
AVOID PILLS and PURGING 

MEDICINES. 


Order HEALN’S “LIVER 
CURE" of your Chemist, 2s. 6d. 
and 4s.6d. Post-free for cash from 
the Inventor, A. J. HEALD, 
M.P.S., Burnham, Bucks. Lon- 
don Depot: 95, Farringdon St. 


HeAatp's LIVER CURE 
TeEatp’s Liver Cure 
Hea p's Liver CuRE 
Heatp's Liver CurE 
Heatp's Liver CURE 
Heacp’s Liver Cure 
HEALD's LIvER CurE 
Heaup’s LIvER Cure 
HEALn'S LIVER CURE 
HeEaxp's Liver CuRE 


Heato's Liver CurE ; : 
TRADE MARK, 


Hearp’s Liver Curs 


FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR 
HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON'S SPECIALLY-MADE 
- “FIELD” WATCH. 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 
Cons RUGTED WITH PATENT BREGUET 


WHICH ENTIRELY COUNTERACTS THE 
SUDDEN VARIATION CAUSED IN 
ORDINARY LEVER WATCHES BY HUNT- 


ING, &c. 
JEWEL TES AND ALL LATEST IMPROVE- 
> 


M ? 
GUARANTEED ENTIRELY OF MY BEST 
ENGLISH MAKE. 
TO KEEP PERFECT TIME UNDER THE MOST 
TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES, AND TO 
LAST A LIFETIME. MADE 1N TWO SIZES, 
HALF-HUNTER (AS SKETCH, LARGER SIZE), 
HUNTER, OR CRYSTAL GLA$s, 
SENT FREE AND SAFE TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD FOR 
425 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 
SILVER, SAME QUALITY, £15. 
PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICU- 
THIS WATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


upon ; 


1 
, 
1 
i 


i 
i 


MAPLE and CO., 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
UPHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HE® MAJESTY. 

MAELE and CO.’s Furnishing 


ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the world. 
Acres of show rooms, for the display of first-class furni- 
ture, ready for immediate delivery. Novelties every 
day from all parts of the globe. No family ought to 
furnish before viewing this collection of household 
requisites, it being one of the sights in London. To 
export merchants an unusual advantage is offered. 


| Having large space all goods are packed on the pre- 
Tunes y experienced packers,—-MAPLE and CO., 
_ London. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
B ED-ROOM SUITES by 


MACHINERY, 

BEDROOM SUITES, fi 
500 334 guineas to 200 guineas. = sds 
BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 

sig Guineas, 

ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Ash, piste glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

fitted with Miaton’s Tiles, £10 tos, 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in = Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


: Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
| oe with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
1 £13 105, 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


B or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton’s Ti es, Large Chest of 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


| BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
| Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 
BED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVL., and Sherraton designs ; 
‘ large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
| inlaid; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
| lo 200 Guineas. 
| TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


free, ‘The largest furnishing establishment in the 
i world. Established 45 Years, 


MAPLE and CO, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. Brass 334 Guineas. 
BEDSTEADS. Brass 5 Guineas. 


TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to setect_from. 
From 8s. od, to 50 Guineas, 

MAPLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 

Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. ‘The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. gd. to 
30 guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
34 guineas, Bedding of every description manufac- 


tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 
trade supplied, 
BEDDING. BEDDING. 


PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices:— 

aft. gift, 6in. 4 fr. 4 ft. 6 in sft. 
21s. 25s, 2gs. 5s. 40S, 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 

‘Te LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 
EUROPE. 

ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

s,o00 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderiul curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


WIAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


100 MILES of 

BEST BRUSSELS 

CAerers at 3s. 3d. per yard. 
OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have 


speciallymade EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, 
as produced thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear 
at a small increased cost. New and very choice in 
design. Inspection invited. 


DINNER SERVICES. 
INNER SERVICES. 


21s. to £10 10s, 


IN 


12s. 6d. to 21s. 


THE GRAPHIC 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 


T°? L ADIES. 

vi Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Sergés, as Supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, arein 
great demand. A varie! 
of qualities from rs. 274d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who havea preference for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direct to 

EGERTUN BURNETT, Woollen 

t: “Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset 


ET MICROSCOPE. Is. 
(REGISTERED). 

This microscope is the most 
compact and novel in design ever 
made; it has a very powerlul lens, 
and is equal in strength and finish 
to one costing ten times as_ much. 
To Ore cen taloy orgirlit affordsan 
unlimited amount of pleasant in- 
struction, and to the student it 
reveals a thousand hidden wonders 
and unfolds a new field of vision. 
It is the best instrument ever 
made for reading indistinct writing, 
and for examining flowers, seeds, 
plants, minerals, insects, engrav- 
ings, fabrics, &c. Jt can be 
attached to the watch chain or 
key ring, and is invaluable to 
2 = teachers, farmers, mechanics, 
physicians, botanists, miners, &c. Sent free on receipt 
of 1s, ad., or two for 2s. 


G. FOOT and SON, 
e GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Is. pock 


Tor, 


METEOR TRICYCLES. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY 


STARLEY ano SUTTON, METEOR Works, 
WEST ORCHARD, COVENTRY. 
Illustrated Price Lists Free. 


WS 
RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


B 


ListNor, - » «© « 425 6 3 
List No, 2 {for India) 53 5 6 
ListNo3 2. 2s 51 60 
List No.4 . s s 7o 6 9 
List No. 5 é 88 4 6 


Full particulars post free. 
Mrs, ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


Prices per lineal yard, 24 inches wide, less § per cent. 


for cash, 
Gauge No, 19 18 1 6 
ui * a s.d. os, o Ss. 4, Ss. 7 
rg inch mes! . o3 903 a4 os 
UB on oo» 02%03 03% 24% 
2 o2so2% 03% 04 
whoa on 024%02% 03 03% 


Other widths at proportionate prices. Delivered at 
most railway stations in the kingdom in quantities of 
ido yards and upwards. 


Catalogues of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, 
Gates, Poultry Fencing, &c., free on application, 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 


INNER SERVICES. 


10 Guineas to 60 Guineas, 


ESSERT SERVICES. 


tos. 6d. to 2ts. 


ESSERT SERVICES. 
. 2ts, to £10 tos, 
DESSERT SERVICES, 
10 Guineas to 60 Guineas. 
APLE and CO. offer the above 
at a commission profit on manufacturers’ prices 
for nett cash. Thousands of Sets in Stock. Inspect 
and compare prices before deciding. 


MA4FLE and CO., the Upholsterers 
doing the Largest Furnishing Business in the 
World, and holding the Royal Appointment to Her 
Majesty, wish to inform the Public that Parcels under 
lbs, weight can now be delivered by the New Parcel 
‘ost-—MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, 
London, and 64, Boulevard de Strasburg, Paris. 


0 DEPARTMENT. 
MALLE and CO, beg respectfully to 


state that this department isnow so organised 
that they are fully brepared to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given, 


ENSON'S, Ludgate Hill, and Old, APLE and CQ., Manufacturers 


BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY TIIE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, SYOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages; and as a 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment, the largest assortment in the 
world to Select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference 


APLE and CO.—Steam Cabinet 
FACTORIES, LIVERPOOL ROAD, N., 
MITFORD PLACE, and BEAUMONT PLACE, W: 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
And 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C, 


WA&AtTERLOO HOUSE WINTER 


SALE. 

THIS DAY and DAILY, till SATURDAY, Feb, 2, 
1884, In submitting the above announcement to the 
Notice of the Public, 

HALLING, PEARCE, AND STONE 

beg to intimate that the whale stock has been care- 
fully supervised, and the Sale offers special inducements 
to purchasers of either Dress or Household Goods. 
Several purchases have been made for the purpose of 
heing included in the Sale, the character and extent of 
which render it a particularly important opportunity to 
those seeking articles, not only of the highest, but of 
roedium quality, at the lowest passible cost. 

PALL MALG EAST and COCKSPUR ST., S.W. 

Paice Lists Post FREE, 


64. CORNHILL.— PERILS 
9 ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY Insures against Accidents of all Kinds—On 
Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital 
and Income, and Pays Yearly the Largest Amount of 
Compensation of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or West End Office: 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing*Cross ; or at Head Office. W, J. VIAN, Sec, 


PECTACLES v. 
BLINDNESS.—Imper- 
fectly adapted Spectacles are 
,_ the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision—Mr. H, LAURANCE, 
¥.S,S., Oculist Optician, 14, Old Bond Street (late 39) 
has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study for upwards of 30 years. ‘l’estimonials from 
Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hart- 
P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 


tand, Esq.» M. 
Tourist Agent, &c. Pamphlet containing valuable sug- 


gestions post free. City Branches: 6, Poultry, and | 


22, Fenchurch Street, £.C, 


N 
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LFATH and ROSS’S COLUMN. 


LYKALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, for 
Curing Colds, Catarrhs, and Ailments 
of the Respiratory Organs. 


G 


in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes from Mucus, 
and relieves the breathing. By its use Colds are cured 
ina few hours. GLYKALI E is an unprecedented 
remedy in these complaints. 


IN DEPEN 
to GLYKALINE. | 2 
“Paton RouGE,” writing in Vanity, Fair, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ This medicine has the 
valuabie property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
man who has discovered a sure remedy tor this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morning I awoke with the feeling ofa 
peneral oppression, the certain precursor of a catarrh. 
sped to the nearest chemist's, and found the longed- 
for remedy. BEFORE NIGHT 7 WAS CURED. Ir is a 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called GLYKALINE,” The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most, obstinate of 
colds. He writes disinterestedly, “desiring,” as he 
aye “only to make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to confer a boon on the suffering 
human race ” 


LYKALINE is the surest and 

speediest Remedy for relieving all who suffer 

from obstructed breathing. In bottles, rs. 13d., as. od., 

and 4s. 6d. By post, 15. 3d.and 3s. Sold by all Chemists 
Full directions with each bottle. 


EURALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
For Curing and instantly relieving Toothache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Pains in the Nerves. 


EURALINE is known asareliable 
specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Sciatica. It relieves often INSTANTANEOUSLY, and will 
be found invaluable to all who are afflicted with 
these disorders. 


EURALINE seldom fails to give 


relief. It is in demand throughout the world. 
As a sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application {in many cases) perma- 
nently curing the sufferer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. 
lt proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” 

NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
19. 114d. and 2s. gd, by post, 19. 3d. and 3s. Illustrate 
directions with each. 


UROSINE, 
AN APPROVED APPLICATION FOR 
Preserving the Hands, the Skin, and Lips from Rough- 
ness, Chaps, &c. 


AY ROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 


and Unsightliness of the Skin after exposure to 
sea-air and cold, It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth ; spats suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, without in any way injuring 
the skin or impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, 
AUROSINE is pleasant to use, agreeable in perfume, 
colourless, and not greasy. In bottles, 19.; by post, 
1s, 4d, each, 


ptLal N DIRECTIONS for Common 


Complaints, and Complete Catalogue of Homceo- 
pale Medicines, Medicine Cases, also Directory of 

ondonand Provincial Homeeopathic Practitioners, with 
a Catalogue of the most useful workson Homeceopathy, 
free by post on application, 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TORE, OR LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 
The Best Preparation for the Teeth and Gums. 
This elegant and_approved preparation may be used 
inall confidence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
prevents decay, improves and preserves the enamel, 
ardens the Gums, and improves their colour. As an 
astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, this Dentifrice is 
much esteemed, and isin increasing demand. {t effec- 
tually disguises the odour of ‘Tobacco. In bottles, 1s. 
ts. 6d, nds. 6d. Post free, 1s. 4d. and 1s. rod. 


ERBERINE, 


For Liver Derangement, Indigestion, and Consti- 
pation. A new and valuable remedy, for removin 
Headache, Derangement of the Liver, Biliousness, an 
Nausea, !t promotes healthy action in the stomach, 
removes dulness and depression, with a feeling of gid- 
diness and prostration. | BERBERINE is really excel- 
tent for Colic and Achings in the loins and kidneys; 
while in Indigestion and Constipation it stands un- 
rivalled. Sold by all Chemists, in bottles, zs, r3¢d. and 
as. od, ; by post, 1s, 3d, and 3s, 


OZONISED OIL, 


THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are arrested, the Btoseths -Sxeteds and pre- 
judicial influences eradicated. It is braportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Preparation is NoT a pyn, and 
may be unhesitatingly used. Soid in bottles, 1s,, 13, 6d., 
and as. gd. ; by post, 1s, 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


QDONTALGIC ESSENCE 


A Liquid Stopping for Decayed Teeth. It is 
applied on wool, and hardens inthe cavity. Thisliquid 
stopping, when it hardens, protects the exposed nerve 
from cold or from any foreign substance, and while 

iving security and ease, causes no inconvenience. This 
fscence cures Toothache, and makes mastication pos- 
sible, The application is simple. Sold in bottles, 1s, 144d. 
and 2s. gd.; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ORM POWDERS. 


Specially prepared from Chenopodium Anthel- 
minticum. ‘These powders are suitable both for 
Children and Adults. They are very effective in 
expelling Worms, especially the smaller kinds, which 
are the pests of young children, Intestinal worms of 
larger dimensions are effectually removed by these 
Powders, and both adults and young children have 
found speedy relief by the use of them. ‘he appetite 
and general health greatly improve, no nausea is created, 
and tkey are inno way dangerous. Directions with each 
box. Price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., post free. 


PHOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 
BOR GENERAL DEBILITY.. 

This reliable Specific poe nuinerous importan 
features. It removes Lassitude, braces the system, 
relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
‘Temper, strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Nérvousness, Excitement, 
and Depression, Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 


weariness will gain speedy relief. Directions with each 
bottle. xs. 134d., 23. gd.. and 4s. 6d.; by post, rs. 3d., 
38., and $s. 


THE New TOILET REQUISITE. 
ORE’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


We have succeeded in bringing this Soap to per- 
fection. As a Soap there is nothing superior. it is 
perfectly pure, as freeas possible from soda, producing 
in use a soft white creamy lather, most agreeable to 
the skin, is perfectly soluble in thé hardest water, 
washing or shaving with it isa luxury. A singte trial 
will convince any one that we have said no more con- 
cerning it than its excellent qualities warrant In 
Boxes, 1s, and 1s. 6d. each, containing three cakes 
each. The above articles obtainable from all Chemists 
and from 


EATH and ROSS, 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


gs, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; and % Vere Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


LYKALINE effectually relieves 


Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent | 


DENT TESTIMONIAL | 
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THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING AND 
DRAWING ROOMS, 


PRICE’s PATENT (CANDLE 
(COMPANY, | _IMITED. 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 


MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 
(By Special Appointment 
4 to H.M. the Queen and 


H.I. and R.H, the 
Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON and (CLEAVER’ 
GPECIALITES. 


“Their Irish Linen Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c., 
have the merits of ex- 
cellenceand cheapness.” 
~“Taties and Child 
adies’ an ildren's 
COLLARS, zfold, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
ents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
to 5s. t1d. per doz. 


For Ladies, Gentle: 
CUFFS, 


men, and Children, 
5s. zid. to ros, gd. 
Best quality Longcloth per doz, 
Bodies; with fold al jiaen 
ronts and cutis, 359. . the 
haledes, (co meacure, 2x AND CHIRTS. 
extra). New designs in our 
special Unshrinkable Flannels for the Season. 


RISH Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached 
2 yards wide, 1s, 11d. per yard; 23g 

: yards, zs. 4%d. peryard (the most dura- 

ble article made, and far superior to any foreign manu- 
factured goods}, Roller ‘lowelling, 13 inches wide, 
3i4d_per yard. Linen Dusters, 
Surplice Linen, 3s. 3d. ; Glass Cloths, 


Sled. per yard, LINENS ss. 6d. perdozen. Fine 


Linens and Linen Dia- 
Fish Napkins, 2s. rrd. per, rod. per yard. 
per doz. Dinner Nap- 


kins, 58. 6d. per doz. AND DAMASES. 
Table Paine yards ae f 4 f 
square, 2s. 1134d.;244 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 1d. each. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 123gd.each. Strong Huckaback 
‘Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. Monograms, Crests, Coats of 
Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. Samples 
post free. 


ROBINSON and (CLEAVER, 


[ISH L'%EN 


Samples and Price 
Lists post-free, 


See our Front 
Advertisement BELFAST. OF 
on Cover. 


CURLING A PLEASURE WITH THE 
“ LANGTRY ” INVISIBLE HAIR 


CURLER, 

The Simplest, Quickest, and 
most effective curling device ever 
made, Cannot break or get out of 
\ order. Are used cold. Adopted 
by the Queen of Fashion, and 
acknowledged by all to be the best. 
Sample box sent on receipt of 7 or 
13 stamps, 


Caution. — The genuine only 
has our Signature upon the Box. 


G. FOOT and SON, 


e 101, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
TRADE 


OTT’S 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

_ COWSLIP WINE, 
Dinner, Dessert, Evening. 
PUREST, BRILLIANT, 
SLIGHTLY SPARKLING, 
DELICIOUS, Whalesome, 
Stimulating. Bottles, 16s. 5 
MARK half bottles, 9s. doz., all in- 
cluded. Carriage paid on 
2 doz. Bottles. SIOrT and 
CO., Leicester. Pamphlet, 
Press Opinions, and List of 

400 Agents, post free. 


PILLISCHER’S 
BINOCULAR 


For Field, Opera, and 
Marine. Shows Wind- 
sor Castle, a distance 
over 20 miles. _ 

Price, with sling case, 
a 5s. and £2 158, 

M. PILLISCHER, 
To H.M. the QUEEN, 
88, NEw Bonp STREET, 

Lonpon, W. 
Catalogue post free. 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COW.PENY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


LIFE ASSURANCE at HOME & ABROAD 
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re 
EDINBURGH, 3 George St. (Had Office . 
LONDON, 83 King William Street, B,C. 
* 8 Pall Mall Hast, 8.W. 
DUBLIN, 66 Upper Sackville Street, 
Branch Offices and Agencies tn India an? the Colwi..1 


Printed for the Proprietors, at r2, Milford Lane, by 
Epwarp JoserH# MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St, Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.—JANUARY 12, 1884. 


